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Editorial 


The New Loan To Israel 


HE Export-Import Bank has extended a new 

loan of thirty-five million dollars to Israel for 
the purpose of expanding agricultural develop- 
ment and production in the Jewish State. This 
loan comes at a particularly significant moment 
when the credits of the previous larger loan that 
was granted two years ago have been exhausted. 

The granting of the present loan demonstrates 
two equally important and positive develop- 
ments. The continued sympathy and under- 
standing of the United States for the urgent 
needs of Israel are once again proved to be more 
than a matter of mere promises. The basic sound- 
ness of the Israeli economic potential and its 
ability to repay loans and accumulated interest 
are attested to by an institution like the Export- 
Import Bank which carefully weighs all appli- 
cations for loans before granting them. 

To Israel this loan comes at a particularly op- 
portune time. Only a few weeks ago Eliezer 
Kaplan, Israel Finance Minister, disclosed that 
his country had a dangerously low reserve of food 
stuffs. The cause of this situation is obvious. 
All funds at the command of Israel are spent 
on the integration and absorption of the mass 
immigration that continues at an unbroken rate. 
With the world situation in its present state of 
dangerous tension that may erupt into wide- 
scale hostilities on land and on sea and cut Israel 
off from the sources of its food imports, it is 
essential to expand the agricultural productivity 
of the country to the degree of providing at 
least the bare minimum for the subsistence of 
the population. The new loan will help consider- 
ably in achieving this goal. 

To American Jews there is still another im- 
plication in the extension of this loan. American 
Jewish capital investments in Israel have been 
disappointing. There is no doubt that one of 
the reasons behind this unsatisfactory response 
to the economic opportunities as well as the 
needs of Israel was misgiving regarding the abil- 
ity of the new republic to meet its financial 
commitments. The faith in Israel’s credit (the 
loan is to be repaid in fifteen years at three and 
a half per cent interest) displayed by a govern- 
ment sponsored bank should dispel such mis- 
givings. 

It is expected that in the near future Israel 
will float a bond issue in the United States to 
raise additional funds for its industrial develop- 
ment and the absorption of immigrants. Pros- 
pective investors in these bonds may well con- 


Comment 


sider the action of the Export-Import Bank as 
their guide. 


The End of Ambidjan 


Avensan has finally gone out of business. For 

the benefit of the eo let us ex- 
plain that Ambidjan stands for American Biro- 
Bidjan Committee. To younger readers the name 
Biro-Bidjan, a part of Siberia bordering on Man- 
churia, will mean little, if anything at all. Old 
timers will recall that in the late twenties and 
early thirties of this century Biro-Bidjan was 
heralded as little less than a new Zion. At that 
time the Soviet government designated this 
Siberian district of forests and swamps as an 
autonomous Jewish territory set aside for the 
agricultural colonization of Jews of Russia. A 
handful of outsiders were also admitted. Imme- 
diately an organization was established in Amer- 
ica to aid the would-be builders of the Soviet 
version of Zion. It was called Icor. Later 
Icor gave way to the successor-organization 
Ambidjan. 

There was a great to do about Biro-Bidjan for 
a while—a much greater to do among American 
Jews than among those in Russia. Some money 
was raised for tractors—an agricultural imple- 
ment that was then the symbol of social progress 
and rectitude as well as of agricultural efficiency. 
Biro-Bidjan vs Palestine was debated from New 
York to San Francisco. 

Then came the eclipse. Things apparently 
were not going too well with the new project. 
It almost seemed that they weren’t going at all. 
As far as Jews were concerned, in Russia or else- 
where, a remote district in Siberia was no com- 
petition for Mt. Zion. But Ambidjan and other 
communist bodies continued periodical publica- 
tion of the same photograph of a forlorn sign 
at the railway station of Biro, the capital of the 
territory, which announced the name of the 
town in Jewish characters. 

Then the iron curtain clanged shut. Ambidjan 
continued to solicit funds, but what was accom- 
plished with these funds at their destination re- 
mained pretty much of a mystery. The annual 
conferences of the organization could provide 
no definite information about the state of affairs 
in Biro-Bidjan. In desperation Ambidjan turned 
to other activities to justify its existence. It had 
a word to say about Israel, the official, communist 
party-line, word. It “fought” for peace, the 
peace of the Stockholm Petition. 

We do not know why Ambidjan chose to close 
down at this time. Even though it could tell the 
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American public nothing about Biro-Bidjan, it 
could have proceeded to organize “Hands Off 
Korea” campaigns (not Chinese hands, of 
course). 

Jewish history is full of accounts of all sorts 
of false starts and misdirected redemption move- 
ments. The Biro-Bidjan story will rank among 
the least of these. 


The Assembly for Labor Israel 


HE SECOND National Assembly for Labor Is- 

rael which was held in New York in mid- 
December continued the precedent established 
by the first Assembly a year and a half earlier 
of providing a broad nonpartisan forum for the 
appraisal and discussion of the most important 
problems faced by the labor movement in Israel. 
Since Mapai is the party guiding Israel’s ship of 
state since the republic was established many of 
the problems of the labor movement coincide 
with those of the government of Israel. 

The second Assembly demonstrated once again 
that there exists an urgent need for such an in- 
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stitution. During the past two years there has 
occurred a general and marked let-down in the 
level of Zionist thought. This may have been 
due to the pressing needs of Israel which de- 
manded a concentration of all energies on imme- 
diate material projects. But whatever the 
reason behind this drop in the level of Zionist 
thought, this situation must be remedied with- 
out delay if the entire movement is not to dete- 
riorate to the level of mere sloganeering. 


By initiating periodic meetings of the Assem- 
bly for Labor Israel the Labor Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America has set into motion an institu- 
tion that has great scope for development and 
an inestimable potential field of influence. The 
idea for such an Assembly was not entirely new. 
In Israel the institution of yemei iyun—days of 
concentration and thought—has long been pop- 
ular within the labor movement. Its introduc- 
tion into this country can be of great educational 
value and provide nourishing intellectual sus- 
tenance for many who are not content with the 
thin soup of mere propaganda. 


Submission Moods In Europe 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


by Mordecai Shtrigler 


Paris, December, 1950 


A STRANGE mood is current in Europe. It 

would be incorrect to define it as panic. 
From the vantage point of Paris one gets the 
impression of a mood that is on the borderline 
between hysteria and cold calculation, a kind of 
calculation that tries to project itself into the 
“things to come.” It is not compounded either 
of despair or of a clear perception of the future. 
It takes the form of sly percautions tempered by 
cold reckoning. Under the influence of this mood 
hosts of people prepare to meet the future more 
than halfway. Despite their rationalizations, 
these people, whose number is legion, hold their 
throats outstretched to the stroke of events they 
are convinced “must” come to pass. 

This mood is a result of many factors. It was 
given edge by the Chinese-American conflict in 
Korea, but is not a product of this conflict. Well- 
trained hands, the hands of an orchestra leader, 
have nurtured this mood in the course of many 
weeks and months, perhaps even years.. Those 
who worked to create this state of mind number 
DULDANUNOOEUOEANOOEOOOOEEOOOUOOOSOOOSOOUOEOOSOOEUOECGEQOSEEUOOEOOOEONOUEEEUU 

Mordecai Shtrigler is a well-known Jewish poet and novelist 


from Poland. During the war he was in Nazi concentration 
camps. Since the liberation he has been living in Paris. 


in the thousands. They are ordinary persons 
and in most cases are not even aware of the goal 
they are serving. They are small screws in a big 
machine built up for the systematic creation of 
popular moods that are no less effective than 
weapons on the battle front. For the creation 
of such sentiments grey little people are best. 
They appear in the midst of a crowd, whisper 
their little rumor and vanish again in the name- 
less mass. They have done their job. A seem- 
ingly stray remark to a group standing on a 
corner is often enough. No more than that. 
What harm is there in a remark? But these little 
people succeed in leaving behind them a panicky 
fog, a vague helplessness, an undefinable dread. 
Thousands of this sort can accomplish wonders. 
They paralyze and prepare the ground for more 
practical steps. They spread a mood of acqui- 
escence in the future through entire cities and 
countries. When they are done they have estab- 
lished a psychological state of mind that cannot 
be repaired. 


LET ME illustrate my thesis with a personal ex- 

perience. About a year and a half ago I had 
one of those minor encounters to which a dis- 
placed Jew is so accustomed that they leave 
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scarcely any impression at all. In one of the 
Paris squares I met a man. He stared at me. 
“Don’t you recognize me?” I did not. He had 
one of those faces that always appear vaguely 
familiar yet not distinctly identifiable. He men- 
tioned the number of a barrack in a concentra- 
tion camp, and an attitude of mutual trust was 
at once established between us, though I still 
couldn’t recall his name. He was one of those 
young Polish Jews who used to nail red flags to 
telephone poles, spent time in prison, fought in 
Spain and ended up in a German concentration 
camp. 

What are you doing now? Oh, so-so. He 
works occasionally at his trade; spends his time 
with “the boys,” he said. 

Such was our first meeting. Then came an- 
other. But this time the meeting was much 
warmer. Weren’t we old friends? He slapped 
my back jovially and winked slyly: ‘“Oh-oh! 
I didn’t know you were that sort. Had to find 
out from our paper what kind of a bird you 
are... You fight against freedom ... An agent 
of the Marshall Plan . . . Who would have 
guessed it.” 

This was only an introduction. More friendly 
talk followed. “I know you are not one of the 
worst,” he said. “Well, one gets misled .. . I 
won’t argue with you... we are friends. But 
just for this reason, you see, that’s just why I 
want to ask you: Isn’t life dear to you? After so 
many years in the concentration camps? How 
many times did you stare death in the eye? So 
why do you want all this stuff? Why must you 
get in wrong with the ‘progressive world?’ 
Aren’t there enough other subjects to write 
about?” 

And when all this persuasive talk from a “good 
friend” failed to produce the desired effect, he 
shrugged his shoulders and winked: “You know 
us ... we don’t play around with such things 
... one bullet and that’s all. What do you want 
it for?” 

I could have sworn that he actually had my 
welfare at heart. Another time he came late at 
night: 

“Tam going to Poland, on an assignment. 
Take care of yourself. It won’t be long till I am 
back, and, believe me, I won’t be back alone. 
They will be with me when I return. Don’t for- 
get what I warned you of. Time is wasting.” 

I didn’t know how he had gotten my address. 
I was also mystified when I met him only a few 
days later. Why hadn’t he gone to Poland on 
his assignment? He said: ““The war broke out— 
in Korea.” Didn’t I get the connection between 
the war in Korea and his not going to Poland? 
That was all right. He winked devilishly, hint- 
ing at secrets he knew but could not divulge. 
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But his private secrets did not prevent him from 
coming to my room once more late at night, and 
after carefully looking around to see that no 
one overheard him, he announced: 

“Listen. I know you are not a bad guy. But 
now you are lost. Your position is too well 
known. You shouldn’t have gotten in so bad 
with our people. But I won’t have you on my 
conscience, so I am telling you. . . better pack 
up your suitcases and take off. Where? How 
would I know! We'll be everywhere. But mean- 
time you might cut out your nonsense.” 

By nonsense he meant my anti-communist 
writings in the press. He was serious about try- 
ing to save me, he said. What did I think? That 
he was heartless? Well, he had done his part. 
The rest was up to me. Good night. 


THE ABOVE is only one way of creating a mood. 

There are many other ways, but the tech- 
nique is the same. Groups of Jews stand on the 
famous “‘pletzel” (small square) and talk poli- 
tics, as usual. They argue strategy, China, Korea, 
armies, atom bombs. Everyone talks and it is 
a simple matter for some unknown to put in his 
apparently harmless two cents worth. He, the 
unknown, has no ax to grind. All he wants to 
say is this, that all the others are fools, if they 
will please pardon his expression. What do they 
know about the world? 

He, the unknown, knows all about the world. 
Russia has a huge army. The Peoples Democra- 
cies haven’t been idle either. The others? What 
have they got? Not even bullets against the red 
armies. And how far from France are the red 
armies anyway? 

Is he an agitator? A propagandist? What did 
he say that was so dangerous? Anyway, a mo- 
ment before he was there, talking, then he dis- 
appeared in the melee, vanished into thin air. 
But the fog which his words created remained 
behind him; the fear also. Wasn’t he right? Who 
will protect the borders of France? The Ger- 
mans? If only the Reds decide to march, noth- 
ing will stop them. One day’s march and they 
would be here. The world is disturbed. One 
false move and war can break out, and the red 
army would come. So why talk so much? Why 
tell stories from there, from America? Who can 
tell if some spy isn’t listening in? It’s all right 
for them, for the Americans. They have an 
ocean to protect them. But here? Yes, here... 


[s ir instinct? Primitive fear? Is it something 
to be found only among the undeveloped 
masses? 
No. This mood affects all, high arid low, Jew 
and non-Jew. Say what you want about the 
communists, still you must admit that they know 
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how to play on human emotions. In the Europe 
of today no special great skill is required. Even 
contradictory arguments will produce the de- 
sired effect. For instance, one can spread the 
alarm of war and ask for signatures for peace. 
It is possible daily to repeat by rote that the 
Anglo-American warmongers simply can’t wait 
to plunge into war against the peace loving 
eastern countries which are anxious for one 
thing only—to build socialism peacefully. And 
at the same time it is possible to talk about the 
countless divisions, the mighty army of the East 
that can traverse Europe in one dash, and what 
could the handful of western soldiers do? Just 
look at Korea. What good are the few battalions 
against the armies of China? In Europe it would 
be simpler yet. 

Of course these arguments contradict each 
other. Weak and unarmed nations would have 
to be stark mad to seek war with the mighty 
East. So why the peace petitions and the talk 
about warmongers? But nobody asks these ques- 
tions. The overwhelming force of the numbers 
of red divisions and their nearness overpower 
reason. Because they are so strong and so near 
one must believe all they say. One must compel 
oneself to believe. In some frightened corner 
of the mind the contradiction is somehow 
resolved. 

In that case it is necessary to take precautions 
betimes. If they come to ask for money—give. 
It is better if one’s name is recorded somewhere 
in the books. It can certainly do no harm. The 
great contradiction? Who cares? Whose busi- 
ness is it? They want a signature for their peace 
petition? Sign. It can’t hurt. Who can tell 
where that signature will end up? Someday, in 
the fatal future that is coming, this signature 
might do some good. 

It was the function of propaganda to deaden 
the doubt that things are not inevitable. Once 
this has been accomplished, everything else pro- 
ceeds with the greatest of ease. 


M110ns of persons cannot live in constant 

readiness for flight. The years 1939-1945 
demonstrated that. The tension lasts and mean- 
time one must go on living somehow. One can’t 
conduct business while sitting on packed suit- 
cases. It is mecessary to invest time, energy, 
money and patience. This can’t be done if one is 
constantly pursued by’ the thought that soon 
all will be at an end and the best that could 
happen would be flight. It is therefore necessary 
to create a counter to the tension, an illusion of 
security. At first one deceives oneself, then the 
deception becomes habit and a conviction that 
there had never been any deception, merely 
greater wisdom. Meantime one proceeds to live 
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and to work as if everything were normal. One 
person treasures a receipt for money contributed 
to an important communist cause. Another os- 
tentatiously appears at a meeting of a certain 
kind and applauds louder than the rest. It would 
be noticed. The world on the other side of the 
curtain would notice. He feels safe against the 
possibility of not escaping in time. 


THERE Is still another factor. Everyone has 

accumulated things in the course of his life. 
Even Jews have collected possessions in the few 
years since the liberation. The more difficult it 
was to get these possessions, the more precious 
they are. It is hard to reconcile oneself to the 
thought of leaving everything and running 
away toa strange place. Each man’s home speaks 
to him in a language which others cannot under- 
stand. How can one leave furniture, a shop? 
Many know from experience that in time of 
trial they would be unable to overcome the at- 
tachment to their possessions. So it is better to 
take precautions. Many well-to-do intellectuals 
have large and valuable libraries. These mean 
life, comfort, pleasure. They are essential. 

Others are attached to the country, its cul- 
ture. Time passes; one gets older and it becomes 
more difficult to think of new physical and 
spiritual horizons and climates. One becomes 
attached to people and to objects. One can’t 
pack them in a suitcase and run away. There 
is only one alternative: to make a readjustment. 
It can’t be done all at once. It has to be done 
gradually, systematically. This takes time so it 
is necessary to start without delay, in order to 
be ready and readjusted when the critical mo- 
ment arrives. 

It is therefore naive to ask why so many sin- 
cere intellectuals here are to be found in the 
ranks of the pro-communists. Those who ask 
this question apparently don’t know the mean- 
ing of long established homes, with shelves of 
valuable books along the walls in which one can 
with pleasure skip through the centuries. Com- 
pared with these treasures, what difference does 
it make what political attitude one strikes? What 
is one to do, since this is such a cursed century 
that tires one so... 


REPARATIONS are afoot. They occur in the 

locked cells of thought which no one can 
reach. But something goes on in those cells: cold, 
pointed calculations. Now and then these crop 
up at unexpected moments. Consider the painter 
X. He sits over his cup of coffee in a cafe and 
his fingers automatically draw a human image; 
he does it almost unconsciously. Out of habit 
he draws a surrealist figure, let us say. The curi- 
ous eye of an acquaintance recognizes the long, 
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black moustache attached to the tip of a nose. 
He says: “Yes, over there you’d cool your heels 
in Siberia for such drawings.” They must have 
his face drawn so that all should recognize it. 

A mere remark, but the fingers of the painter 
instinctively begin to draw a new face that has 
its moustache in the proper location. 

This is a minor incident. Is it of little worth? 
The same was true of a friend of mine who re- 
cently began seeking understandable psycho- 
logical motives for many of the things that take 
place behind the iron curtain. He discovers 
appealing, sympathetic characteristics in shock- 
ing events. I don’t follow his reasoning, but he 
remains unimpressed. He gets excited on the 
subject but, unconsciously, his eyes wander to 
see if he is being overheard. Somebody might 
hear him talk, somebody who someday might 
remember it and mention it under appropriate 
circumstances. My friend is preparing witnesses 
for the time that is to come, though he is not 
aware of doing so. Jewish sages had a formula 
for it: Man cannot look into the future—his 
fate does. 


AR. It will come tomorrow, or the day after. 
It is bound to come. The news buzzes in 
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one’s ears. People accept the news silently, fatal- 
istically. Then they realize that they must do 
something about it. Many resort to loud flattery 
which they hope will reach a certain faraway 
country which possibly has ears everywhere. 
This realization of the nearness of the threat 
causes others to freeze in terror, it deafens and 
deadens them and makes them capable of going 
toward the undated tomorrow with throats out- 
stretched to the knife. 


This explains how it came about that a local 
communist paper greatly oversubscribed its 
quota in a recent campaign for funds, though 
the paper complained that “not all possibilities 
had been exploited.” 


Education? Enlightenment? In the present 
psychological climate education must renounce 
much of its influence. 


This mood is not limited to any one group or 
community. It is the same in all the cities’ of 
Europe to a greater or smaller extent. Some 
earnest observers even try to interpret a number 
of recent important political moves as perhaps 
unconscious attempts to establish an alibi for 
the future. 


The Genocide Convention 
by Nehemiah Robinson 


N OctToser 14, 1950, five ratifications of 
the Genocide Convention were deposited 
with the Secretary General of the UN, bringing 
the total of ratifications to 24. On October 
16 the Secretary General officially announced 
that the number of ratifications or accessions 
required for the Genocide Convention to come 
into force has been deposited and that it would 
become effective 90 days later, on January 12, 
1951. 
An international treaty that has aroused much 
public interest and that is still often misunder- 
stood and misconstrued thus entered into force. 


The Convention on the Prevention and Pun- 
ishment of Genocide, briefly called the Genocide 
Conventicn, has a long history. It was initiated 
formally by the delegations of Cuba, India, and 
Panama in 1946. After a lengthy discussion 
the General Assembly adopted a resolution de- 
claring Genocide to be the denial of the right 
of existence of entire human groups, affirming 


Dr. Nehemiah Robinson is Director of the Institute of Jewish 
Affairs of the World Jewish Congress and author of a volume 
on the problem of Genocide. 


that Genocide is a crime under international 
law, recommending international cooperation 
in preventing and punishing this crime, and re- 
questing the Economic and Social Council to 
initiate studies with a view of preparing a draft 
convention thereon. 

This resolution served as the basis for the 
Genocide Convention. This Convention repre- 
sents a basic departure from the usual concepts 
of criminal law. Traditionally, criminal law 
is the expression of the right of a State to define 
and punish acts which it considers contrary to 
its established public order. These laws are 
usually governed by an individualistic approach 
to the life, liberty, or property of persons liv- 
ing within its borders. The modern law of na- 
tions also knows of several instances where a 
crime was declared international and regarded 
as directed against the public order not of a 
given State but of the entire family of nations. 
This was the case in the matter of piracy, the 
international slave trade and, in recent days, of 
war crimes and crimes against humanity, the 
latter finding their most explicit expression in 
the Charter of the Nuremberg International 
Military Tribunal which tried the top Nazi war 
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criminals. Some timid steps have also been made 
in domestic law toward a collectivist approach 
in criminal law, as in the prosecution for group 
libel. 

It is necessary to dispel some common mis- 
apprehensions about the legal nature of the Geno- 
cide Convention. The fact that it was prepared 
under the auspices of the United Nations and 
approved by its General Assembly is often taken 
to mean that it acquires universal validity upon 
favorable action by the required number of 
States. Under existing international law and the 
provisions of the UN Charter, the adoption of 
a document by the General Assembly is only 
a recommendation to Members of the UN to 
become parties thereto in accordance with their 
constitutional provisions. ‘The action by the 
organs of the UN is only a substitute for what 
would otherwise be a conference of representa- 
tives of States agreeing upon a text to be signed 
and ratified by States choosing to do so. One 
difference is that non-members of the UN are 
prevented from participating in the prepara- 
tion of the text. The second difference is that 
every member of the UN is entitled to an equal 
vote on whether such a document should be 
prepared and what it should contain, regardless 
of whether this member intends to become a 
party to it. While the adoption of such a Con- 
vention may thus be considered an action of 
all of humanity, insofar as it is organized in 
the UN, and may be accorded whatever respect 
such an act may command, the adopted text is 
legally in no way different from any other docu- 
ment agreed upon by representatives of States. 
It comes into force only upon formal acceptance 
by States and is binding only upon the acced- 
ing States. 


[7 Micur be argued that this is a serious defect 

of the Convention. If many States fail to 
ratify the Convention this could be regarded as 
a repudiation of the very concept that Genocide 
is contrary to moral law and that the punish- 
ment of this crime is a matter of international 
concern. However serious this argument may 
be, it must be pointed out that rules of inter- 
national law cannot be developed otherwise than 
step by step, and that there is no certainty that 
the Convention will not actually be accepted by 
the majority of nations. 

Another common misapprehension is that the 
Genocide Convention is in essence only a re- 
statement of the Nuremberg principles and has, 
therefore, little if any independent value. It 
is true that there was frequent reference to 
Genocide during the Nuremberg trials and that 
the Charter of the International Military Trib- 
unal contains a criminal norm for murder and 
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other acts of persecution of civilian popu- 
lations. However, the Nuremberg norms are, 
formally at least, based on the individualistic ap- 
proach. While they deal with the phenomenon 
of persecution of a whole people, they view the 
crimes as acts against individuals comprising 
the mass and not as a specific act against a 
whole people. Because of this approach there 
exists a basic difference between these two in- 
ternational acts. This difference is not purely 
formal. Under the Genocide Convention no- 
body could be prosecuted unless he comitted 
an act directed against a group as such. Under 
the Nuremberg principles the acts must be di- 
rected against “any civil population” (which 
apparently means that a considerable portion 
of the residents must be affected), or it must 
constitute “persecution on political, racial or 
religious grounds,” again involving a mass phe- 
nomenon. Despite this “mass” nature of the 
crime, it must still be directed against the com- 
ponent parts of the group, not against the group 
as such. In other words, the Nuremberg crim- 
inal norms represent merely the codification of 
ancient laws prohibiting murder and similar in- 
human acts against individuals, while the Geno- 
cide Convention affirms a sui generis crime to 
be prosecuted for the specific character it bears, 
without infringing upon prosecution for the in- 
dividual acts. 


THE NureMBeERG criminal norms apply to acts 

committed only during or in connection with 
war and therefore exclude all acts committed in 
peace time, including civil war and similar dis- 
turbances, while the Genocide Convention is ap- 
plicable in war and in peace. Furthermore, the 
Nuremberg principles related to a specific case 
only and may therefore be regarded as a special 
norm established for a specific instance. It is 
true that the General Assembly reaffirmed these 
principles, but legally there still remains the 
considerable difference between a principle of 
unwritten international law and a binding inter- 
national convention. 

It is often contended that the Genocide Con- 
vention does not proclaim as a crime any act 
which does not already constitute a crime under 
the laws of all civilized nations. The difference 
between the individualistic and collectivistic ap- 
proach, it is maintained, is of a formal nature 
since it is immaterial whether a person is con- 
demned for the murder of a number of persons 
whom he killed as individuals, or because of his 
intention to destroy them as a group. It is ap- 
parently on these grounds that some critics of 
the Convention oppose it; they feel that it may 
delude people into thinking that it represents a 
great step forward in international law whereas 
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in reality nothing has been changed. As is often 
the case, the truth lies somewhere between the 
two extremes. It is true that the final scope of 
the Convention as adopted by the General As- 
sembly is much more restricted than were the 
first drafts. The draft prepared by the Secre- 
tariat distinguished between “‘physical’’ Genocide 
(acts causing death or injuring the health or 
physical integrity of members of the group), 
“biological” Genocide (restriction of birth) , and 
“cultural” Genocide (destruction of the specific 
characteristics of the persecuted group by forced 
exile, prohibition of the use of their language, 
destruction of their books or of historical or 
religious monuments.) The draft similarly pro- 
posed to declare as a crime of Genocide studies 
and research for the purpose of developing tech- 
niques of Genocide. Had it been adopted the 
draft would have resulted in “complete” pro- 
tection for threatened groups. The second draft, 
although somewhat more limited still included 
deliberate acts committed with the intent to 
destroy a national, racial or religious group. 

The General Assembly did not follow these 
drafts on the ground that “cultural” Genocide 
is too vague a concept to be included in a Con- 
vention, governing an international crime. But 
despite these considerable limitations on its scope, 
Genocide, according to the Convention, is not 
to be taken only in its most common sense of 
the physical destruction of a group. 

Under the Convention, Genocide outlaws 
three classes of acts which need not be “inhu- 
mane” in their application and for which there 
exists no definition in any criminal code: 

(a) Deliberately inflicting on a group con- 
ditions of life calculated to bring about 
its physical destruction in whole or in 
part; 

(b) Imposing measures intended to prevent 
birth within the group; 

(c) Forcibly transferring children of one 
group to another group. 

The physical destruction of a group may be 
achieved not only by such measures as concen- 
tration camps or starvation diet, but also by 
less obvious measures, such as withholding ade- 
quate medical facilities or drugs or refusing to 
grant permission for adequate housing. Measures 
intended to prevent births need not consist only 
in sterilization; separation of the sexes may 
achieve the same result in a completely “humane” 
way. Forced transfer of children is an act which 
under certain conditions may even benefit the 
children, and, except for the usual right of par- 
ents to decide the fate of their descendants, does 
not commonly constitute injustice. 

The Convention proclaims as punishable not 
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only the acts which it classifies as Genecide but 
also a number of preliminary and accessory acts, 
such as conspiracy, direct and public incitement, 
attempts at, and complicity in, Genocide. It 
is obvious that if Genocide itself is not now 
punishable under common criminal law, the pre- 
liminary or accessory action would be even less 
subject to punishment. A detached appraisal of 
the Convention leads to the conviction that it 
represents a step in the direction of developing 
international safeguards for the protection of 
weak groups, although it may not have gone as 
far as many people would have liked it to go. 

The real test of the effectiveness of legislation 
is the degree of its implementation. It is suggest- 
ed that the Convention leave the matter of im- 
plementation to the governments concerned. 
One of the arguments raised against the Con- 
vention by the British was that Genocide can- 
not be committed otherwise than with the 
knowledge and connivance of a government 
and it could not be expected that this same 
government should punish its own citizens or 
those who acted on its orders. Consequently 
punishment could only be expected if the gov- 
ernment were defeated, in which case the guilty 
would be subjected to prosecution even in the 
absence of a Genocide Convention. There is a 
measure of truth in this contention. It could 
be remedied, however, by entrusting the prose- 
cution to an international body such as an in- 
ternational court. The framers of the Conven- 
tion did not exclude the possibility of creating 
such a court in the future. In fact, the Inter- 
national Law Commission was charged with 
considering this question and decided that the 
creation of an international criminal court for 
cases of Genocide was feasible. 


CoFNocme, in its broadest meaning, has been 

the fate of Jews. No other people in the 
world has been subjected to so many pogroms, 
exiles, religious persecution, forced conversions 
and other acts which tended to destroy the Jews 
as a people or to destroy their main character- 
istic as a group. In the recent past Jews had the 
distinction of being the main object of a maniacal 
Genocide policy. The major cases of mass mur- 
der, extermination camps, and similar inhumane 
acts which came to light in the Nuremberg 
trials related mainly to Jews and in most in- 
stances to Jews alone. Any step by the nations 
of the world which condemns such acts and 
establishes legal norms for their prevention and 
punishment must be regarded as of great im- 
portance from the Jewish point of view. Skep- 
tics will say that no great power has ever been 
deterred from pursuing its aims by any means 
at its disposal because of existing legal prohibi- 
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tions. Others will contend that the Genocide 
Convention will become a “scrap of paper” 
whenever it stands in the way of a State, as was 
the case with the Hague Convention on the 
protection of civilians or on the treatment of 
prisoners of war. “Realists” will claim that even 
the strongest warnings are useless if the power 
against whom they are directed feels that it 
will be victorious. “Wise” persons will point 
out that actual or large scale Genocide cannot 
happen except under conditions of war, which 
means that only the loser will be punished and 
the victors will be rewarded. 

All of this is true to a certain extent, in the 
manner of the old Russian saying that thatched 
roofs are useless because if it pours the rain comes 
through and if the sun shines the roofs serve no 
purpose. But this holds true of every interna- 
tional protective action, whether in favor of 
maintaining peace, safeguarding minorities or 
protecting weak nations. Nonetheless, nobody 
wants to abandon the United Nations, interna- 
tional law, or any other joint action by a number 
of nations. Viewed from this angle the Con- 
vention is an important step forward in the pro- 
tection of Jewish rights and its authors well de- 
serve appreciation and support. 

In this country the Genocide Convention met 
with a mixed reception, It was supported by the 
most important religious, labor, veteran, and 
civic groups, including the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, the Catholic Association 
for International Peace, the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, A.F. of L., the 
CIO, the American Legion, the American Veter- 
ans Committee, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The American Bar Association’s House 
of Delegates in 1949 adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that the Convention should not be ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

The main criticism of the ABA, and of others 
who support it, stems from a basic opposition to 
any international commitments on the part of 
of the USA which fall within the province of 
guarding civil rights. They fear, not without 
some justification, that Senate ratification of the 
Convention might serve as a precedent for ac- 
ceding to such broader agreements as the Cove- 
nant on Human Rights, now under considera- 
tion by the UN, which, in their view, may force 
upon the nation revisions in the existing rela- 
tionship between races and groups. They fail 
to realize, however, that the time has long passed 
when our country could remain aloof from such 
international undertakings, that we are already 
committed to international cooperation in the 
field of safeguarding human rights under the 
UN Charter, and that the leading role of the 
USA in the world and the UN cannot be upheld 
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if we fail to implement in our own country acts 
adopted with U.S. cooperation, and often under 
U.S. leadership in the UN. 


HEN the Genocide Convention was submit- 

ted to the Senate for ratification, a special 
sub-committee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, after hearing witnesses for and against 
ratification, appended a certain number of un- 
derstandings designed to meet some of the ob- 
jections raised against U.S. ratification. One of 
the objections to the Convention was that it 
defined Genocide as an act committed with the 
intent to destroy a group in whole or in part. 
The words “in part” were construed by some to 
mean that Genocide would be involved even 
if only a small part of the group, possibly even 
a few individuals, were destroyed.. In particular 
it was feared that such acts as lynchings might 
be considered as coming under the Convention. 
The sub-committee formulated an understand- 
ing which expressed the view of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment that an act of Genocide exists only if 
a substantial portion of the group concerned is 
affected. 

A second issue dealt with in the understand- 
ings was the question of “mental harm” (or 
rather the definition of an act “causing serious 
. .. mental harm to members of the group”) as 
Genocide. Critics of the Convention felt that 
“mental harm” could be construed to mean 
emotional disabilities experienced by members 
of the group subject to segregation or similar 
acts. It was made clear during the discussions 
in the UN that “mental harm” referred to the 
use of stupefying drugs (as practiced by the 
Japanese in occupied China). In order to re- 
move any doubts about how the U.S. understands 
“mental harm,” the sub-committee proposed to 
state that it should mean “permanent physical 
injury to mental faculties.” 

The Convention, as stated above, punishes not 
only the direct perpetrators of Genocide but 
also accessories. Among the various acts punish- 
able is “complicity in Genocide.” The drafters 
of the Convention understood it to mean ac- 
cessorship before or after the act of Genocide 
and aid and abetment in the commission of a 


crime of Genocide. Critics of the Convention 


claimed that the word “complicity” is foreign 
to American criminal law and may therefore 
give rise to difficulties of application. The pro- 


posed understanding would describe it as mean- | 


ing “participation before or after the act and 
aiding and abetting in the commission of the 
crime of Genocide,” exactly as it was under- 
stood by the drafters of the Convention. 

The sub-committee also took issue with the 
objection relating to the alleged infringement 
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upon the rights of the States. It appended to 
the understandings a statement to the effect 
that, in giving its consent to the ratification of 
the Convention, the Senate would regard it as 
the authority of the Federal Government to de- 
fine and punish offenses against the law of na- 
tions, expressly conferred upon this Government 
by the Constitution. 

To date the Convention has been ratified by 
twenty two nations without reservations; Aus- 
tralia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Iceland, Israel, Liberia, Nor- 
way, Panama, Cambodia, Ceylon, Costa Rica, 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Korea, Monaco, 


The Extermination 


A Nazi Genocide Operation 
by Philip 


FF°HE ORIGINAL home of the Gypsies was in 

Northern India, the cradle of the so-called 
Indo-Germanic or Aryan race. Many scientists 
believe that the Gypsies are the most direct and 
least adulterated descendants of this prehistoric 
race. For reasons unknown to us the Gypsies 
left their ancient home about two thousand 
years ago and became nomads. This form of 
life evidently suited their taste for they displayed 
no inclination either to return to their native 
land or to become a sedentary people in the lands 
of their wandering. 

The Gypsy migration to the west proceeded 
slowly. In the third century of the Christian 
era they were in Persia. By the year one thou- 
sand they reached Europe via the Balkan penin- 
sula. By the beginning of the fifteenth century 
they made their appearance in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy and other central European countries. 
At this stage they no longer constituted a homo- 
geneous people and broke up ‘into tribes, each 
of which had its own king, dialect and beliefs. 
Some adopted the Christian religion. Others 
were converted to Mohammedanism. 

Medieval Europe was suspicious of the Gyp- 
sies. They were accused of all sorts of crimes: 
idolatry, witchcraft, kidnaping. As a matter of 
fact they led a life of poverty and depended for 
their sustenance on handouts, fortune telling, 
music, primitive handicrafts and the repair of 
old utensils. Under these circumstances it was 
to be expected that they might, from time to 
time, resort to stealing animals or even to kid- 
naping. Consequently they were always shun- 
ned. Some countries forbade their entry or limi- 
ted their residence to specific localties. Others 
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Saudi-Arabia, Turkey, Viet-Nam, and by two 
with reservations: The Philippines and Bulgaria. 


To gain universal recognition the Conven- 
tion rieeds many more accessions, especially on 
the part of the leading powers of the world. 
It is the concensus of opinion that there has 
never been an act of Genocide in this country 
and that there will apparently never be one. 
However, ratification of the Convention by the 
USA would greatly stimulate action elsewhere 
and contribute to the purpose for which it was 
framed, namely, to become valid international 
law the world over. 


Of The Gypsies 


Against An “Aryan People" 
Friedman 


prohibited their participation in specified trades. 
On many occasions they were subjected to bloody 
pogroms and expulsion from the country. As 
a general rule the Gypsies were deprived of all 
rights; only in the Balkan lands did they enjoy 
a measure of tolerance. 

As time passed the anti-Gypsy laws were abro- 
gated. Toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury they were freed from nearly all restrictions 
throughout most of Europe. Germany and Aus- 
tria were the exceptions to this rule. These two 
countries, always marked by intolerance and 
rigid bureaucracy, retained on their books nu- 
merous petty and vicious regulations against the 
Gypsies. 

The Gypsies were not in a position to take full 
advantage of the rights conferred upon them 
during the nineteenth century. By and large 
they remained nomadic and it was not until after 
World War I that they began to adapt them- 
selves to modern forms of life. Gypsy cultural 
centers containing schools, theaters, orchestras 
and a native class of intellectuals arose in Czech- 
oslovakia, Yugoslavia and elsewhere. But de- 
spite this transformation, the bulk of the peo- 
ple still retained their nomadic ways to such 
an extent that it was impossible to determine 
their exact number on the eve of World War II. 
Some Gypsy authors made exaggerated claims 
of a population exceeding five million in Eu- 
rope alone. Other students of Gypsy life gave 
more reliable estimates. Thus Rabbi Moshe Gas- 
ter of London estimated their number in Eu- 
rope at 885,000 with perhaps another 350,000 
on other continents. The Swedish scholar Ar- 
thur Thesleff, an authority on Gypsy problems, 
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computed the total number of Gypsies at the 
beginning of the twentieth century as 1,422,000. 


THE NAZI treatment of the Gypsies was an indi- 

cation of the degree of the seriousness with 
which the Hitlerists took their own racial the- 
ories. By general concensus the Gypsies are the 
purest of Aryans. But Hitler was ashamed of 
these poor relations of aristocratic descent. To 
get rid of them was a simple matter. He com- 
manded his “scientists” to declare the Gypsies 
“non-Aryans,” and the Nazi professors obedient- 
ly accepted this assignment. 

It was not an easy assignment. The accumula- 
ted data on ethnography and anthropology had 
to be turned upside down to prove the point. 
Some of the Nazi professors failed to perform 
the trick and were promptly punished for their 


failure. It remained for the high priest of Nazi - 


“race science” to deliver the goods, and he did 
not fail. In his book Rassenkunde Europas, the 
Bible of Nazi anthropology, Professor Hans F. 
K. Guenther wrote: “The Gypsies indeed re- 
tained some elements from their Nordic home, 
but they are descended from the lowest classes 
of the population in that region. In the course 
of their migrations they have absorbed the blood 
of the surrounding peoples and have thus be- 
come an Oriental, Western-Asiatic racial mix- 
ture, with an addition of Indian, Mid-Asiatic 
and European strains. Their nomadic mode of 
living is a result of this mixture. The Gypsies 
will generally affect Europe as aliens.” 

Thus were the Gypsies expelled from the 
“Aryan” family. Nor was this a purely academic 
formulation. To be declared alien in the Nazi 
empire meant condemnation to death. Having 
received the opinion of their expert, the Nazi 
leaders energetically applied themselves to the 
“final solution of the Gypsy problem.” 


P TO DATE there has been little study of the 

tragedy of the Gypsies under Nazi rule. The 
Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society of London 
contains some records concerning this. A valu- 
able article on this subject by Dora E. Yates 
appeared in Commentary in the United States. 
Compared with the extensive literature on the 
extermination of the Jews and the tribulations 
of other peoples under the Nazi yoke, the litera- 
ture on the Gypsies is meager and full of gaps. 
It has not even been established clearly when the 
Nazi extermination of the Gypsies actually 
began. ; 

Some light is shed on this last question by a 
document recently published. This is in the 
form of a memorandum from Portschy, the 
Nazi Gauleiter of Steiermark, to Reichsminister 
Dr. Heinz Lammers. This memorandum is dated 
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January 9, 1938, but refers to previous com- 
unications to Lammers on the same subject. In 
it Portschy says, among other things, that the 
Gypsies constitute a threat to public health 
(How well European Jews understand the mean- 
ing of this statement!), are “parasites on the 
body of our people”, a danger “to the racial 
purity of our peasants” and in general “con- 
firmed criminals”. Portschy suggested a Nazi 
solution to the problem: sterilization of the 
Gypsies and their mobilization for slave labor. 

These suggestions were made in peacetime. 
After World War II broke out the Nazis became 
more severe toward “alien elements.” A con- 
ference in Berlin held on January 30, 1940, de- 
cided to expel 30,000 Gypsies from Germany into 
the General Gouvernment in Poland. Many Jews 
and Poles were also included in this decree. At 
that time Goebbels also issued a directive to his 
propaganda offices that Jews, Poles and Gypsies 
should be treated as equals in their ‘educational 
work.” Some of the occupied countries promul- 
gated laws which placed the Gypsies in the same 
category as Jews. On May 30, 1941, the German 
military commander in Serbia ordered the con- 
fiscation of all property of Jews and Gypsies. 
Attempts were made in Poland to confine Gyp- 
sies to Jewish ghettos, and when the mass ex- 
termination of the Jews commenced, the Ger- 
man propaganda in the press, literature and radio 
included attacks on the Gypsies as well. Toward 
the end of 1942 the Lemberger Zeitung and the 
Krakower Zeitung broke out with a rash of 
articles whose burden it was that it was intol- 
erable to permit an entire nation of parasites to 
go on eating while the “New Europe” was suffer- 
ing hunger as a result of the Allied blockade. 

As a final step in their campaign the Nazis 
resorted to a blood accusation against the Gyp- 
sies. A big trial of an entire Gypsy tribe was 
staged in Slovakia. They were accused of can- 
nibalism. The entire Nazi press seized on the 
hateful accusation and demanded that the “‘can- 
nibals” be severely punished. 

The fate of the Gypsies was sealed. 


ATE in 1941 Mordecai Hayim Rumkowski, 

“chief of the Jews in the ghetto of Lodz,” was 
ordered by the Germans to clear the area on 
Brzezinska Street extending from number 70 to 
number 100. Jews living there had to vacate 
the premises at once and the area was blocked 
off with a triple fence of barbed wire and a wide 
moat. 

The establishment of this special area was pre- 
ceded by extensive correspondence among the 
Germans. In the fall of 1941, Hans Biebow, 
the notorious hangman of the Jews of Lodz, re- 
ceived an order to prepare the ghetto of Lodz 
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for the admission of another 20,000 Jews and 
5,000 Gypsies. He objected to the order on the 
grounds that it would tend to disorganize the 
production of war materials in the ghetto. He 
particularly objected to the introduction of 
Gypsies into his domain. But his protests were 
disregarded and between October 16 and No- 
vember 4, 1941, twenty transports of Jews from 
Germany and a number of transports of Gyp- 
sies arrived. The Jews were distributed through- 
out the ghetto. The Gypsies were quartered in 
the area blocked off for them. The ghetto thus 
acquired a “colony” for whose support it was 
responsible though it had no say in its adminis- 
tration. 

As soon as the Gypsies were installed in their 
special area within the ghetto, terrible screams 
and cries could be heard from there. Every 
evening Jews of the ghetto saw cars crammed 
with drunken Germans going into the Gypsy 
camp. All windows had been smashed there— 
this at the peak of the winter frosts. 

Two weeks after the Gypsies were brought 
to Lodz a typhus epidemic broke out among 
them. The Germans gave no medical assistance. 
But after the German chief of criminal police 
died of typhus, the Jews were ordered to provide 
doctors. Two doctors volunteered and one of 
them, Dr. Glasser, died in this service. Each day 
vans loaded with the dead left the Gypsy com- 
pound. Alongside those who died of typhus lay 
the mutilated bodies of those who had been mur- 
dered by the Germans. 

The number of Gypsies in the Lodz ghetto 
rapidly melted away. In March and April of 
1942 the Germans moved the few survivors to 
the extermination camp at Chelmno. A leather 
goods shop and a factory for straw shoes were set 
up in the vacated quarters. 

The Jews of Lodz—excepting the two volun- 
teer doctors—did not know who the inmates of 
the compound were. For some time rumors cir- 
culated in the ghetto that the place was occu- 
pied by Jews from Hungary. Other rumors 
maintained that they were Yugoslav partisans. 
The Polish underground movement believed that 
they were Yugoslav partisans. Only after the 
war ended was the true identity of the inmates 
established. It is possible that the Germans in- 
tentionally planted the false rumors. 

A similar procedure was used by the Germans 
in other ghettos. Thus, the Polish underground 
announced on June 23, 1942, shortly before the 
great extermination of the Jews commenced, 
that there were more than one hundred thousand 
Gypsies in the Warsaw ghetto. A Jewish sur- 
vivor from Siedlce testified that of the three 
blocks of houses in the ghetto of his native city, 
one was occupied by Gypsies. 
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Fortunate y for the Gypsies the Germans did 

not apply their extermination tactics to them 
with the same single-minded consistency that 
they employed toward the Jews. The directives 
issued concerning them were of the same sever- 
ity as those applying to the Jews but were not 
always carried out with the same ruthlessness. 
The Einsazgruppen established on the eve of the 
war against the Soviet Union were ordered to 
destroy Jews, Gypsies, Communists, “undesirable 
elements,” partisans and the mentally ill. But in 
1942, when the work of extermination was in- 
tensified, Minister of Justice Thierack wrote to 
Martin Bormann that the job of liquidating the 
above-mentioned groups was not under the juris- 
diction of the Ministry of Justice. The fate of 
the doomed groups thus remained in the hands 
of the local administrators, the police and the 
SS, who had the power to postpone the decreed 
fate, at least for a while. 


Within Germany itself Himmler forbade the 
free movement of the Gypsies and ordered their 
incarceration in concentration camps, but his 
order was not always carried out. The Vichy 
French government also tried to end the roam- 
ing of the Gypsies and sent some of them to 
camps where they perished. In Eastern Europe 
there was great confusion in the matter of the 
treatment of the Gypsies. In some localities the 
Germans even tried to draft them into the Army 
—such was the case in Latvia. Curiously enough, 
in the midst of the extermination, the Gypsy 
student Vanya Kochanowski was asked to write 
a paper to prove the Aryan origin of his people. 
At the very time when the Gypsies of central 
Poland were being herded into extermination 
camps, those of Eastern Galicia were treated lib- 
erally. As late as 1944 the Gypsies in Lemberg 
were allowed to go about freely and to engage 
in their traditional trades. I know the case of 
a Jewish boy who tried to save his life by pre- 
tending to be a Gypsy, and for some time he 
traveled freely throughout Germany. 


But despite such exceptional instances few 
Gypsies survived the Nazi regime. Of more than 
16,275 Gypsies in Germany only 12 per cent 
survived. The vast majority of those in Latvia 
perished. The 3,000 Gypsies of White Russia 
and the Crimea perished together with the Jews. 
In Croatia only one per cent survived. Similar 
low percentages of survival were recorded in 
other countries. It is impossible to obtain exact 
figures because the statistics concerning the pre- 
war Gypsy population are unreliable. Gypsy 
spokesmen estimate the number of those who 
perished at five hundred thousand, fully one- 
third of all the Gypsies in the world. 
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‘THE SURVIVING Gypsies who returned in 1945 

were quartered in the same barracks at Lier- 
enfeld where their suffering had begun. Isolated 
from the “Aryan” Germans they wait for justice 
and are growing ever more sceptical of finding 
it. Justice in Germany is not known for its 
swiftness and the Gypsies are no exception to 
this rule when they seek compensation for their 
losses (though it may well be asked whether one 
can speak of compensation for losses of the kind 
they suffered). The attitude of German official- 
dom toward the Gypsy claims has been clearly 
stated in a circular letter of the Wuertemberg 
Ministry of the Interior published in 1950. In 
a fit of frankness this letter states that in all 
cases of Gypsy claims for restitution it should 
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be borne in mind that the Gypsies had been per- 
secuted by the Nazis not for any racial reasons 
but because of their ‘“‘asocial and criminal 
record.” 


This weird official statement aroused the pro- 
test of some democratic German papers. One 
such newspaper in Duesseldorf wrote: ‘Hitler 
went down; race hatred has remained. Those 
who do not believe this are invited to be seen 
in the company of a Gypsy. They will have to 
run a gauntlet of insults and contempt. .. .” 
And the trustee of the Gypsies, Herr Sippel, 
summed up the situation in the following words: 
“In Western Germany there are again in force 
unwritten laws like those of the Third Reich.” 


C. 1750-1950 


by C. Bezalel Sherman 


C= pay after Rosh Hashonah in September 
1750, a synagogue bearing the name 
Kahal Kadosh Beth Elohim opened its doors to 
the public in Charleston, $. C. That was the be- 
ginning of a Jewish community now celebrating 
its two hundredth anniversary. 

Charleston is proud of its heritage. It lays 
claim to being “the Most Historic City in Amer- 
ica.” This small metropolis of a poor state 
played a tremendous role in the development 
of the country. Charleston was the cradle of 
nullification. Here too the opening gun of the 
Civil War was fired. 

Charleston is an aristocratic city. Its old- 
timers oppose innovations that tend to alter the 
rhythm of its movement. And even though its 
armor is pierced in many places by the industri- 
alization it cculd not avert, the spirit of the 
plantations still lives in its mores and customs. 
History is an important part of its economy. 
Tourists from all over the world come to look at 
its national shrines and beautiful gardens, and also 
to view its private homes and the fences sur- 
rounding them. A self-respecting Charlestonian 
of the old stock would consider it degrading to 
live in a new house. This explains why there is no 
Jewish ghetto in Charleston, unless the part of 
King Street where Jews are disproportionately 
represented in retail trade be considered one. 
Charleston “quality” lives not so much in re- 
stricted areas as in inclosed dwellings which 
often have the appearance of feudal mansions. 
The attitude of the “white gentleman” to the 
Negroes also has something of the feudal-pater- 
nalistic in it. 


Rarely has a Jewish community attained so 
high a degree of integration in the general life 
of a town, and rarely has the general life of a 
town had so profound an effect on the develop- 
ment of a Jewish community, as in the case of 
Charleston. More than three-fourths of its Jew- 
ish population was born in the United States 
and over two-fifths in Charleston. In 17 per cent 
of its 589 Jewish families one or both grandpar- 
ents are of American birth. When one takes 
into consideration that the Jewish local leader- 
ship is recruited primarily from this 17 per cent, 
one realizes how decisive is the part of the old 
settlers in Charleston Jewish life. 

There is greater continuity in Jewish commu- 
nity organization in Charleston than in most 
other American cities. The current president 
of Beth Elohim is a direct descendant of the 
founder and first president of the synagogue. 
Among the members of the congregation one 
may find offspring of families with 100, 150, 
and more years of residence in Charleston. They 
are all active in the civic affairs of the city. 

The fact that vigorous participation in the 
general life of the city does not tend to loosen 
the ties that bind a Jew to the Jewish commu- 
nity is characteristic of Charleston. In a sense 
it even strengthens the ties. The aristocratic air 
has inculcated in the old Jewish settlers a spirit 
of Yiches and dignity which is nurtured by a 
consciousness that they too are the bearers of a 
great legacy. A leader of Beth Elohim told this 
writer that had it not been for the fact that 
he was the last male in a pioneer Charleston 
family he would in all probability have dropped 
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out of Jewish life long ago, As it was, he simply 
could not assume responsibility for breaking a 
family chain that spanned two centuries of 
Charleston Jewish history. He is not the only 
one whose Jewish interests stem from loyalty 
to family tradition. 

The great degree of integration in the general 
life of the city has had a beneficial impact upon 
the Jewish community in one other respect. The 
Protestants of Charleston—the majority of the 
population—attend churches in proportionately 
greater numbers than their coreligionists in the 
North. Here church-membership goes hand in 
hand with family pride and social prestige. This 
is reflected among the Jews who boast of the 
highest per capita synagogue membership in the 
country. The four synagogues—one Conserva- 
tive and two Orthodox in addition to venerable 
Beth Elohim—have an aggregate membership 
of one thousand out of a total population of 
nearly 2,000. This is impressive even after al- 
lowance is made for duplication. (There are 
some who pay dues to all four.) A relatively 
large number of young people are active in all 
congregations. 

Anti-Semitism has never presented much of a 
problem in Charleston. This is a result of several 
factors. For one thing anti-Semitic sentiment is 
not so pronounced in the South as in some parts 
of the North. In its preoccupation with the 
Negro, the South has not stressed other minority 
problems in its midst, particularly if the group 
involved was white. The South, which can be 
aroused to anti-Catholic frenzy has, as a rule, 
been more tolerant of the Jewish faith which 
at no time constituted a threat to Protestant 
domination. There is also less economic com- 
petition between Jew and Gentile in the South 
than in the North. Agriculture is still the eco- 
nomic cornerstone of a number of southern 
states. Big capital is largely imported from the 
North, and the middle classes still have plenty 
of room for expansion. The Jewish population 
is very small—in Charleston it is less than 2.5 
per cent of the total population—and an ap- 
preciable part of it caters to the needs of the 
Negroes who are not economic competitors of 
white people. 

Though Charleston has not played an impor- 
tant role in Jewish life it left its imprint on 
American Jewry. With a poulation of about 
600, Charleston was the largest Jewish commu- 
nity in the United States at the beginning of 
the 19th century. It was the scene of the first 
revolt in American Jewish religious life. In 1824 
a group of members of Beth Elohim, following 
failure to bring about a modification of worship, 
seceded and organized the Reformed Society of 
Israelites. Thus Reform was introduced in this 
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country not by immigrants from Germany, as 
is commonly accepted, but by native Jews who 
sought to shorten the distance between them- 
selves and the majority population even in mat- 
ters of religious observance. In terms of organ- 
ization, the Society was a failure. The temple 
it founded closed after several years of precari- 
ous existence. But its initiative bore fruit. In 
1840 Beth Elohim embraced Reform and car- 
ried on as a reformed temple ever since without, 
however, changing its name. It was from this 
temple that the slogan “‘America is our Zion and 
Washington our Jerusalem” went forth. Strange- 
ly enough, this slogan was coined by an immi- 
grant from Poland who began his American 
career as an Orthodox rabbi. 

The first Jewish charity organization on the 
American continent was also founded in Charles- 
ton. There were poor Jews among the pioneers 
of the community. Additional proof is offered 
by the establishment, in 1801, of the Hebrew 
Orphan Society for the purpose of “relieving 
widows, educating, clothing and maintaining or- 
phans and children of indigent parents.” It is 
remarkable that the institution included in its 
program activities designed to “cultivate any in- 
dications of genius they (the orphans) may 
evince for any of the arts and sciences, that they 
may thereby become qualified for the enjoy- 
ment of those blessings and advantages to which 
they are entitled.” The early leaders of the 
Charleston community were thus at least a cen- 
tury ahead of their time in social service. 

There were no blind spots or breaks in that 
progress. The shores of Charleston were washed 
in succession by each of the three waves of Jew- 
ish immigration to America. The founders of 
the community were, for the most part, Sephar- 
dim who came to this country from England. 
There were among them also Jews from Ger- 
many who, before long, became the majority. 
Jews from Poland appeared at an early stage; 
there were enough of them in 1857 to form a 
congregation of their own. Today, the commu- 
nity is of predominantly East European origin. 

The shifting of the Jewish population and its 
economic transformations have not brought in 
their wake the serious conflicts the same processes 
evoked in other communities. Owing to the 
Civil War, the old timers have not become so 
rich as not to be overtaken by the late comers. 
These, in turn, were sufficiently impressed by 
the aristocratic flavor of the city to ‘appraise 
realistically the value of having at the head of 
organized Jewish life men and women who knew 
their way around among the elite of the general 
community. At present, Jewish social activity 
revolves around the synagogues and organiza- 
tions such as B’nai B’rith, Hadassah, ZOA, Com- 
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munity Center, etc. The Welfare Fund includes 
them all. With a small number of white collar 
workers making up the Jewish proletariat, there 
are no Jewish labor organizations in Charleston. 


The rate of intermarriage is relatively high 
in Charleston—one in seven Jewish marriages. 
With an average of 2.2 children, the Jewish fam- 
ily is much smaller than the general family and 
smaller than the average Jewish family in the 
country. Should present conditions prevail, the 
Charleston Jewish population will not be able 
to maintain itself without attracting a migration 
from other parts of the country. 


The road of assimilation was probably wider 
in Charleston than in most places in this coun- 
try. No insurmountable obstacles were en- 
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countered by the Jew who wanted to merge with 
the general population. It is not to be wondered 
therefore that the number of those who left the 
fold was not small; rather is it to be wondered 
that so many remained steadfast. For centuries 
a discussion has been going on whether Jewish 
survival was due to the inner cohesiveness of the 
Jewish people and its strong will to live or to ex- 
ternal pressure. Charleston proves that the posi- 
tive factors of our existence are stronger than 
the negative. It also proves that external at- 
mosphere might under certain conditions ex- 
ert a wholesome influence on the growth of a 
Jewish community. This lesson should be enough 
to make the bicentennial celebration of the 
Charleston Jewish community an important date 
in American Jewish history. 


In Transition 


by Toby Shafter 


MM?" ARE the changes that have been wrought 
in the social composition of the kibbutz 
in the past twelve years. The two wars that 
intervened—World War II and the Israel War 
of Independence—have not been without re- 
percussions on the social life within the kibbutz. 
Though it has not become stabilized in form, 
the contrast between life in a kibbutz now and 
a dozen years back is interesting if not conclu- 
sive. In this accounting I must also consider the 
fact that when I first went to live and work in 
various kibbutzim in 1938-39 in what was then 
Palestine, I was a student filled with youthful 
enthusiasm and zeal. When I returned to Israel 
for a prolonged visit, adulthood no doubt colored 
my viewpoint. 

An entire new generation of native children 
has come of age. Israel has become an independ- 
ent state, with all the responsibilities and prob- 
lems that beset a government in this modern 
world. There has been an unimpeded flow of 
immigrants from nearly all parts of the world 
and an accelerated program of Youth Aliyah. 
All these factors affected the internal life of the 
kibbutz. 

Superficially, the physical plant of a kibbutz 
is still the same. Each is equipped for communal 
living with its community dining hall, Children’s 
House, communal storehouse for clothing and 
personal supplies, laundry, etc., whose function 
it is to do the housekeeping tasks for the kibbutz 
members. In addition, the community dining 
hall serves as a public meeting place and social 
center for most of the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of the kibbutz. I remember that I spent 


most of my spare time in the dining hall when I 
was a working visitor in the kibbutz. Here I 
studied Hebrew, listened to the radio, engaged 
in philosophical discussions, attended the semi- 
weekly public meetings, danced, read the news- 
papers, flirted with the boys, and upon occasion 
even quarrelled with one of my roommates. Of 
course, young people in their latter teens and 
early twenties are notoriously gregarious. No 
doubt the dining hall would still be the nerve 
center of the kibbutz for the young adults there 
if conditions made it possible. (In newly-found- 
ed kibbutzim of few members of like age, I ob- 
served that the above-described conditions still 
prevailed in and about the dining hall.) How- 
ever, most of the kibbutzim that are going con- 
cerns have had to accept members and workers 
and youth in training programs far beyond their 
original intentions because of the unpreced- 
ented influx of immigrants. Many are now eat- 
ing their three meals a day in two shifts. The 
food is the same—herring, a coarse farina-type 
cereal, olives, hot tea, bread, margarine and jam 
at breakfast, meat twice a week, and egg plant, 
egg plant, egg plant in season. Kibbutz cuisine 
always was on an austerity program. But the 
social life has become decentralized. One can- 
not linger over that second cup of tea at supper 
in the hope of hearing or producing that perfect 
gem of witty persiflage if a hungry second crew 
is waiting outside. The food and service are 
the same but the spirit has changed. 

Except for holidays, formal meetings and spe- 
cific gatherings, sociability has by and large be- 
come dispersed to private rooms. Radios have 
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become almost standard equipment in every 
room. Kibbutzniks who were with the Jewish 
Brigade in Europe returned home or sent before 
them the war spoils of modern soldiers—radios 
and/or cameras. Others began obtaining radios 
through private sources—as gifts from relatives 
and friends in the city or abroad. This practice 
soon reached such proportions that the kibbutz 
decided to purchase radios for those of the mem- 
bers who did not already have them. In addition 
to radios, most people also keep some sort of 
electric plate or water-heating device in their 
rooms for the express purpose of making tea or 
coffee. At Passover time, I noticed that bottles 
of wine and sponge cakes were distributed to 
each individual for consumption in the rooms 
rather than in the dining hall. It has even be- 
come the occasional custom among some people 
to take their food from the central kitchen and 
have a meal now and then in the privacy of their 
own rooms. In view of the noise that sometimes 
prevails in the larger dining halls and the drastic 
and dire things that sometimes take place with 
good food in mass cooking, this is all too under- 
standable and human. What amazed me was 
the transformation in the underlying attitudes 
that accompanied the surface changes. 

I well remember a story that was current in 
one of the kibbutzim of Hashomer Hatzair a 
dozen years back. One of the girls had been sent 
international stamps by her parents abroad to 
facilitate their correspondence. She had indig- 
nantly returned the stamps to her parents with 
the retort that the kibbutz supplied all her needs 
including as many postage stamps as she required. 
This year on my way home from Israel, I lunched 
in Zurich, Switzerland with an official of the 
Israeli government. In speaking of the kibbutz, 
I related some of my observations. He laughed 
at some of my comments, then added of his own 
accord, “In many ways you are right. I have 
a sister in a Hashomer Hatzair kibbutz and she 
has written asking me to send her coffee. She 
explained that she did not want it for herself, 
but she needed it for the people who came to 
visit her in her room.” 


As tHe kibbutzim have become better estab- 

lished and more prosperous, the rooms them- 
selves have become more elaborate. In some of 
them it has become the goal to assign each couple 
two rooms—one to serve as a bed room and the 
second as a sitting room or guest room. If their 
child is running a fever or has a minor illness, 
the mother will also utilize the second room to 
watch over the child at night. This would have 
been considered a breach of kibbutz discipline 
a few years back. In most collectives, the off- 
spring are brought up in the Children’s House. 
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Some few always had the second room, the child 
sleeping next to his parents until he was five and 
then leading a collective life of his own, or the 
reverse situation—according to what the kibbutz 
theory on the subject was. The second room 
may actually be a room, as in the pre-fabricated 
Swedish houses which are prevalent all over Is- 
rael, an alcove, or a balcony nook. Many of 
these two room affairs have their “conveniences” 
—what amounts to a semi-private bathroom— 
right outside the door built in as part of the 
house. This is a far cry from ploughing through 
the mud during the rainy season to the public 
latrines and communal showers—separate sets 
for the two sexes. In one kibbutz I saw a series 
of two-room apartments complete with kitchen- 
ette units. These had been remodelled for the 
use of aged parents. Some of the parents who 
ate kosher food drew their rations from the 
kitchen and cooked their meals ‘tat home.” Oth- 
ers used the kitchenettes for entertaining their 
children, grand-children and friends. The wo- 
man who showed us these two-room apartments 
said with great pride that she thought theirs was 
the only kibbutz in Israel that had so far in- 
stalled them. Upon further inquiry from an 
outside source, I was informed that at least one 
other kibbutz had a similar design for living. 
But there seemed to be a definite trend toward 
private living. 

Together with the trend toward privacy, 
another phenomenon has appeared in the kibbutz 
—locked doors. When everyone knew every- 
body else, doors were seldom if ever locked. In 
the first place, there was little of value in the 
average room. Secondly, the kind of people who 
lived in kibbutzim were not given to pilfering 
from their neighbors. Now, in addition to youth 
groups in training, working visitors, and pros- 
pective members, some kibbutzim have hired 
extra labor to work additional land that has 
been alloted to them. This, by the way, is 
against their principles but in the present eco- 
nomic emergency they cannot allow land to 
lie fallow. Many kibbutzim voluntarily voted 
to adopt this plan on an individual basis during 
the crisis. Last April Premier Ben Gurion asked 
every kibbutz in Israel to cooperate. Now, 
one can never tell in a kibbutz what kind of 
people his neighbors may be. Some of the im- 
migrant youth presented grave psychological 
problems. Moreover, nearly everybody now has 
in his possession and keeps in his room objects 
which may accurately be called ‘“‘valuables’— 
including money. 

The common attitude toward money has un- 
dergone a most surprising change. I recall listen- 
ing to a conversation during my early days in 
Israel between two girls, one of whom was leav- 
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ing the kibbutz to marry an outsider. Her 
friend, a city dweller, asked how the kibbutz 
was faring. The girl on the verge of leaving 
seemed to think it was going from bad to worse. 
“We used to have a wonderful spirit,” she said. 
“Now small abuses are creeping in. People go 
off to town by themselves and go to the movies. 
Some even have private money!” When I re- 
turned I ventured to bring some small gifts to 
my friends. Remembering the stamp episode, I 
was not too sure they would be well received. 
I chose things which were normally hidden from 
public view or would not-drastically clash with 
kibbutz style. Half expecting them to be at best 
politely refused if not virtually thrown back in 
my face, I presented them with great trepida- 
tion. The recipients were delighted. “Exactly 
what I wanted!” exclaimed one girl to whom 
I had given a minor kind of nicknack. “I was 
going to buy one for myself the next time I went 
to town.” 


Since the kibbutz has become prosperous 

enough to give its members vacation allow- 
ances ranging from 5 to 18 pounds, most mem- 
bers find themselves with a bit of spare change 
after they have spent their vacations visiting 
friends and relatives. They use their minute 
cash cache for purchasing small luxuries for 
themselves throughout the year, buying extra 
toys for their children, or for occasional trips 
into town on their days off. Now it is fairly 
common for everybody in most kibbutzim to 
have a little private money. Some who have come 
from privileged countries like the Union of 
South Africa, the British Isles, France, Belgium, 
Argentine, Brazil, and the United States have 
considerable sums in their possession for they 
are not required to turn in their liquid assets 
as formerly. If at a later date they leave the 
kibbutz, they take this lump sum with them 
without further ado. Generally, clothes still are 
turned into the collective wardrobe, the new- 
comer retaining what he or she needs for present 
use. However, the persons in charge of the cloth- 
ing supply are not very strict or quick and by 
the time they get around to the task of examin- 
ing the new member’s wardrobe several years 
may have passed and the clothes worn out. This 
practice varies in different places, but by and 
large the more extreme forms of sharing have 
fallen into disuse as expediency has replaced ide- 
ology and the ideologists have grown older and 
more mellow. 

Clothes and style have entered the picture, too. 
The men still wear shorts and blue sport shirts 
upon every conceivable occasion. They may or 
may not wear long trousers when going to town 
—depending upon the weather—but no self- 
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respecting kibbutz male would be caught dead 
in a necktie or “‘a dead herring” as he scornfully 
terms it. This is a natural attitude the world 
over, but most men are not as emancipated as 
the Israeli species. With the women, there is 
another story. Nylon stockings are not uncom- 
mon in the kibbutz. On holiday nights—and 
every Friday evening is a holiday, too—the 
ladies dress in their best. I was wearing a white 
cotton blouse one evening and I was forced by 
one of my friends to go back and change into 
a silk one which was still deemed not quite festive 
enough but “passable.” The blue cotton skirt 
and white cotton blouse that the kibbutz dress- 
makers used to specialize in have been replaced 
by the entire range and gamut of Vogue pat- 
terns and the fabrics that they call for. When 
a girl is due for a new dress, she chooses her style 
and color in grave consultation with the dress- 
makers. They order patterns and materials, there 
are fittings and re-fittings. In the end, she has 
a custom-made dress suited to her taste and 
figure. 

When Vincent Sheehan published ‘Personal 
History” about fifteen years ago he brought 
down the collective wrath of Zionists upon his 
hapless head by writing that he did not think 
there was a very rich sex life in the kibbutz 
because the women used no make-up. At fes- 
tivals within the past year, some of the girls have 
applied a touch of lipstick because they thought 
it made them look and feel more sprightly. This 
custom is not widespread, I dare say, but cos- 
metic cream to smooth away old age lines on 
dry skin is fast becoming a necessity—not a lux- 
ury item—in the kibbutz. The ultra-feminism 
of the early days is giving way to the sudden 
realization that a woman is most successful when 
she is womanly. The spiritual daughters of the 
women who a generation ago rebelled against 
conventional behavior are gladly cooking a snack 
for the family on the electric plate in their 
rooms. They are avid for a few more moments 
with their children in the time they are free of 
work. They have taken to washing their own 
frilly blouses for you cannot send such finery 
to the communal laundry and not expect them 
back in shreds. Whether this indicates a per- 
manent drift from the more traditional forms 
of collective life is problematical. 


A\swe from the changes in everyday life which 

may seem picayune but which are, I believe, 
indicative of how complete the sociological and 
ideological transition has been, the creation of 
the state of Israel has had several wide-sweeping 
effects upon the social organization in the kib- 
butz. Years ago, people who were “careerists” 
were anathema to the kibbutz. I remember hear- 
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ing one young man say of a girl who used to 
be a member of a certain kibbutz: ‘““When so- 
and-so developed ‘careerist ideas’ she had to leave 
the kibbutz. It was no place for a person like 
her.’ There always were so-called important 
jobs in the kibbutz—the man in charge of the 
wheat fields, the woman who was managing di- 
rector of the vegetable garden, the kindergartner, 
the dietician. These were virtually the glamour 
positions and the people who held them were 
generally very much looked up to and respected. 
This still holds true, but now there is frank and 
open talk of “careers.” ‘So-and-so wrecked his 
political career,” I heard, “when he made this 
particular mistake. But for that, he probably 
would have been appointed to an important dip- 
lomatic post. Ambassador to Australia at least.” 
| found this strange talk among kibbutzniks as 
I used to know them; but many now hold im- 
portant government positions and appointments. 
The kibbutz or a group of kibbutzim can with 
their pooled votes elect one of their number to 
bea member of Kunesseth (parliament) , and they 
do. Members whose services the kibbutz used 
to contribute to the Jewish community under 
the Mandate have now been appointed to official 
administrative posts, for Israel sorely needs well- 
trained and seasoned administrators. These people 
are still members of the kibbutz, live on the 
premises if possible, for this is home, and their 
slaries go into the collective treasury. Yet, if 
aman must commute to a government office in 
Tel Aviv every day, the kibbutz may provide 
him with the use of a private car. A member 
of parliament who sits left of center does not 
wear a necktie, but with his open-necked blue 
shirt he will wear a nice grey suit and he has a 
city hat to wear in inclement weather as well as 
aheavy, serviceable raincoat. You cannot wear 
a poncho made of burlap sacks in the streets of 
Jerusalem if you are going to a parliamentary 
session which foreign correspondents attend and 
teport on. What sort of impression would the 
Israeli government make on the world! 

When I visited kibbutzim which had been 
established only a few months or a year or two, 
I noticed that among younger people the atti- 
tudes were much more uncompromising and un- 
yielding. They still stood on their principles, 
They wanted their kibbutz to be thus and so. 
Their children would be taught this, that and 
the other thing. They believed in semi-mecha- 
nization or ultimate mechanization or industry. 
The dining hall was still the social center. The 
tooms often did not have electric lights—mucb 
less beautifully shining electric coffee pots. The 
girls did not bother with dresses. They looked 
80 splendid in shorts, there was not much point 
init. Until the time is reached when all the kib- 
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butzim have reached maturity, their real social 
pattern cannot be ascertained. But the pace of 
change is much faster now. A standard of com- 
parative luxury is more quickly obtained by the 
new collectives. Perhaps when the children of 
the old kibbutzim who are now young adults 
reach middle age, the pattern will be set. 
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. Are a Jewish woman over 18; 
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. Want a working partnership with the 
builders of the Jewish state; 


. Desire to aid the immigrants and 
settlers of Israel with more than 
“charity”; 


. Wish to contribute to the develop- 
ment of Jewish life in America; 


. Want a better life for your children; 


. Can give some time to constructive 
effort in behalf of Jews everywhere; 


. Believe in a labor Israel; 


. Want to participate actively in its 
future; 


You Belong in 
PIONEER WOMEN 


Join now with thousands of other 
women who share your convictions 
and put them into action. 


Contact your local club or mail this 
coupon today! 
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PIONEER WOMEN 
45 East 17th Street 
New York City 


Please send me information on PIONEER WOMEN and 
tell me how I may join a club in my city. 
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Rose, I’m going to teach you how to make 
strudel,” Mrs. Dworkin told her daugh- 
ter-in-law, “but first we'll have a cup of tea.” 
Mrs. Dworkin filled the old blackened kettle 
with water and turned the automatic gas burner. 
A lemon she forgot to get from the grocery 
store! Too late now to run out. Nobody 
else was home. She and Rosie could talk for a 
change. It wasn’t posible to talk with the whole 
family home. She had noticed how Rosie al- 
ways turned a little red, made some excuse 
to leave the room, would go into the kitchen, 
start washing the dishes, make some dessert, do 
the serving. The family joked until the jokes 
became insults. And Rosie, no, not her, she 
shouldn’t be insulted. How many Yiddish girls 
would have been as good as her? When there 
Was no money, Joey just out of law school, 
when being a lawyer was worse than being a 
ditch digger, she didn’t complain. Rosie went 
out and worked, kept a clean house, even sent 
Natie to heder. Not once did she complain out 
loud. And the strange world she was in! Cut 
off from her own life. The church she grew 
up in. Maybe she still missed it, the lights, the 
candles, the goyish churches were so big, so 
beautiful. 
“I forgot to get a lemon from Bilsky’s, so 
we'll put an apple slice in the tea instead.” 
Rosie reached for an apple and the paring 


knife. “With the peel or without the peel?” 
she asked. 

“With the peel, Rosie, everything with the 
peel.” 


The steam began escaping from the copper 
kettle. Mrs. Dworkin turned off the fire and 
poured water into two large white cups. Rosie 
put an apple slice into each cup. 

“If I had one wish, Rosie, what do you think 
I would wish?” 

Rosie looked up from her tea cup. “But you 
don’t have to wish for anything, Ma!” Rosie 
said “Ma” like a goye. “You've got all the 
money you need, four married sons, every- 
Sead : 

“At my age—money?” 

ee 

“And I know how Ralphie lives with his wife. 
And Eddie. Cats and dogs. They scream day 
and night. It’s terrible how unhappy they are.” 


PE EEER EEE EOE EER EEE EER EEE REE TERETE EERE ERECT EEE EEE ER REED OTE E EE EEE EERE 
Julius Horwitz’s stories on Jewish life in America have been 
published in Commentary and other magazines. 


The Strudel 


by Julius Horwitz 
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Rosie dunked her apple slice again. This talk 
about wishes gave her a start. A wish always 
made her think of death. When people are 
far gone as death they begin to wish. No! she 
didn’t even want to think of ma dying. The 
whole family would be a lot of jeering monsters 
without her. The fat wives, her sisters-in-law, 
strutting, ignorant, making a big show at the 
Friday night suppers, never helping with the 
serving, the dishes, sitting around like duchesses, 
reminding her of a troop of decked out ele. 
phants. But then ma was so old now that a 
few more years wouldn’t make any difference, 

“They’re not so unhappy,” Rosie tried to tell 
her mother-in-law.. “Some people just like to 
quarrel.” 

“Unhappy or not, they’ll stay together. Where 
else do they have to go? But that’s not what 
I want to talk about.” 


Rosie took a sip of the tea. She knew that 
Mrs. Dworkin was waiting for her to ask about 
the wish, that the question would have to come 
from her. 

“What would your one wish be?” 
asked, and then waited. 

“I should have used a glass for the tea. It 
has a different taste. What do I wish for? It’s 
not that easy.” Mrs. Dworkin stirred her tea, 
placed a lump of sugar in her mouth. Should 
she say it now? Maybe it should wait for an- 
other day. But how long could she wait? Since 
the first year after Joey’s wedding she had 
wanted to ask Rosie. It was that long! Joey 
was a baby when he married. How the family 
screamed! And to be married in New Jersey 
away from the family for two dollars. A bastard, 
they all called him. She remembered how 
Joey said, “But ma, can’t anybody understand, 
this is the girl I want to marry. What’s every- 
body butting-in for? I don’t want to marty 
like Ralphie, like Eddie, like George. With us 
it’s different. You'll see. It doesn’t make any 
difference what she is now, ma. When she 
lives in my house she'll live Jewish. Not that 
I’m so religious but that’s the way I know it 
will be... .” He was out of college and » 
smart! The arguments went on for days. And 
all of the time Rosie didn’t say a word. It must 
have been terrible for her. And then one day 
Rosie talked up. And how she talked! She 
had to go into the toilet to cry. And then the 
house Rosie set up. Nothing on installments 


Rosie 


They only bought what they could afford. Pic- 
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tures hung from the wall. Books. Little by 
little they bought better furniture. Everything 
their own. She didn’t live like a goy. How she 
cried the first time Rosie asked her, ‘Ma, Joey 
likes ¢zimmes. ‘Tell me how you make fzim- 
mes.” 

Mrs. Dworkin stood up. “We'll forget about 
my wish, Rosie. T’ll show you now how to make 
strudel.” 

Rosie got up and went to the closet to get an 
apron. 

“J don’t know how to explain it, Rosie. You'll 
just have to watch me. Measurements I don’t 
know.” 

Mrs. Dworkin began by sifting the fiour. 
Rosie looked on duplicating every action in her 
mind. An egg was broken, oil poured, salt, some 
water. Rosie felt sad as she watched the pair 
of old hands kneading the dough. The years they 
worked! The things they did! Who could keep 
account? The dough became smooth as it was 
kneaded over and over again. How did she first 
learn? In Russia probably. In some small vil- 
lage. Her mother kneading the dough. Where 
else can you learn such things? The white flour 
was now a mound of beautiful dough. And it 
all seemed so simple! Now the walnuts. At 
least she could help crack the walnuts, cut the 
nutmeat. And the apples. What else went 
into the strudel? It was so far beyond descrip- 
tion. Like the gefillte fish. That she had mas- 
tered. On their fifth anniversary, Joe wanted 
to go to a big nightclub. No, we'll have dinner 
at home, she remembered telling him. And 
then his surprise, the platter of gefillte fish. The 
ceremony he made out of tasting it. And then 
that knowing certain smile. What was going 
into the strudel now? She’d better keep her 
eyes open. 

Mrs. Dworkin broke open the walnuts. Joey 
used to put them between the door and ruin 
the woodwork. It took her a longer time now 
to make strudel. So much work to it. But 
Rosie would catch on fast. She had a good head 
on her. Maybe Rosie already knew what she 
wanted to ask her. But how can you ask a 
grown woman such a thing? A woman with 
a boy ten years old. 

The dough was ready for thinning. It had to 
be tissue thin. Rosie watched how the dough 
was worked from underneath, the fingers spread- 
ing, evening, spreading still thinner. Mrs. 
Dworkin rested for a minute. Now the dough 
was down to desired thinness. You had to play 
with the dough like it was a baby just learning 
how to walk. 

“Now we have to put in the filling and it’s 
finished.” 


Finished! 
begun! 

Mrs. Dworkin rolled the dough and placed 
it in the greased pan. ‘Now the fire does the 
rest of the work,” she said. ‘Let’s sit down 
and rest.” 

“How long will it take?” 

“Soon.” Ralphie would be home soon. And 
then Bernice. The house in an uproar. She 
could never say what she wanted to say to Rosie. 
Why was it so hard? Some words can never 
come out. It’s just another thing that makes 
people so mysterious. 

“What about your wish, Ma?” 

Mrs. Dworkin looked up. She heard the 
words! 

The wish. 

“Rosie,” she said. And Rosie trembled all 
over when she pronounced her name so. 

“Rosie, I would like to go to one more wed- 
ding before I die.” She stopped for a minute. 
Rosie didn’t dare interrupt. “I would like to 
see you and my Joey married by a rabbi, under 
a chupa, hear Joey break the glass. Do you 
know what it means to break the glass? It means 
that your marriage will last so long as it takes 
to make the broken pieces come together again. 
That’s my wish.” 

Mrs. Dworkin didn’t know what to do with 
her eyes. She tried looking at the oven. The 
stove was turned to 400 degrees. You turned 
a knob and knew just how hot the stove was. 
How wonderful everything was made. What 
would Rosie say? Oh! the screams when Rosie 
wouldn’t have a ceremony performed by a 
rabbi. No, she said and she wouldn’t change her 
mind. The quarrels! It wasn’t the same house. 
But after they were married she didn’t say a word. 
If it made Joey happy, let him be happy. It 
was his life. He would find out sooner or later. 
And did Sarah keep a kosher house? Or Bernice? 
No, bacon and lobsters they ate! And then 


Rosie didn’t even know how it had 
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Rosie became closer to her than all the others. 
The way she learned Yiddish. Joey gave her 
lessons, made up a regular book for her to study 
from. Just so she, Rosie, could talk to her. And 
the ceremony, it was forgotten like a family 
quarrel. 

Oh, she’s going to die, Rosie said to herself, a 
termor passing through her. For an old woman 
like her to have suffered so long with a question. 
Why didn’t she herself, Rosie, do something 
about it long ago? Where were her eyes? Were 
they kept closed by the dream that at first she 
couldn’t get out of her mind? She remembered 
sleeping next to Joey the first months, fright- 
ened, cold, almost out of her mind, the same 
dream every night, stamped on her from birth. 
Angels, white, fields of white, music, God on 
his throne, Jesus at his side, the trumpets blow- 
ing the Resurrection! What kind of a heaven 
did Jewish people have? 
able to find out what kind of a heaven Jewish 


She had never been’ 


JEWISH FRONTIRR 


people had. People just don’t vanish. There 
must be a soul. Why didn’t anyone talk about 
a Jewish heaven? 

_ “Ma,” Rosie said, “I want to ask you a ques. 
tion.” 

“What is it, Rosie?” 

“What kind of a heaven do Jewish people 
have?” 

““Heaven—the heaven—oh—the heaven is on 
earth. In the people who love you, Rosie, who 
remember you, your children, their children, 
your husband, Joey, friends, that’s the heaven, 
Rosie.” 

_ ere 

“Who knows what else. . . .” 

The strudel! 

They both smelled the strudel at once. Mrs, 
Dworkin rushed to open the oven door. Rosie 
grabbed some dish towels. They both pulled 
out the hot pan. The strudel, brown, flaked, 
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ageless, was done. 


A Creative View 
of Social- Problems 


LAW & SOCIAL ACTION — 
Selected Essays of Alexander H. 
Pekelis, edited by Milton R. 
Konvitz, published by Cornell 
University Press and the New 
School for Social Research. 
$3.50. 


by Will Maslow 


N NOVEMBER, 1941, a Jewish 

refugee driven in turn from 
Italy and France arrived in this 
country. His reputation as a pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence at the Uni- 
versity of Rome had preceded him 
and he was at once appointed to 
the Graduate Faculty of the New 
School for Social Research. Al- 
though Alexander Pekelis was 
then 39 years old and had prac- 
ticed law in Paris, characteristi- 
cally he enrolled in the Columbia 
Law School as a freshman, teach- 
ing at night and studying by day. 
Soon he was elected editor-in- 
chief of the Columbia Law Re- 
view and on his graduation be- 
came graduate editor—a post cre- 
ated for him. Not content with 
his full-time teaching schedule 
for the New School, he also ac- 
cepted an appointment as co- 
director of the Commission on 


BOOKS 


Law and Social Action of the 
American Jewish Congress and so 
again his days and nights were 
full. 

These manifold activities would 
have exhausted a lesser man but 
Pekelis merely sought further out- 
lets for his many interests. He had 
been an ardent Zionist in Italy 
and before long he was active in 
the councils of the Labor Zionists 
and their representative on the 
Zionist Emergency Council. In 
December, 1946, on the urging of 
David Ben Gurion, he flew to 
Switzerland to attend a World 
Zionist Congress. Returning from 
that trip his plane crashed in 
Shannon, Ireland, and with it the 
brilliant promise of a man who 
all felt would soon be among the 
leaders of American Jewry. 

Pekelis had lived in the United 
States for only five years but he 
had made the most of his time. 
Like an emory wheel emitting 
sparks, he struck off a seemingly 
inexhaustible series of articles, es- 
says, book reviews, memoranda 
and projects, all couched in a style 
of which any native American 
would have been proud. After his 
death, his friends collected his 
writings, many of which had 
never before been printed. These 
essays, edited with care by Pro- 


fessor Konvitz, afford glimpses of 
the many-sided, scintillating, ir- 
repressible and above all, deeply 
original mind of Alexander Pekelis, 

Pekelis was an intense Jew and 
he found a congenial post with the 
American Jewish Congress. In 
1945 he set forth in a brilliant 
essay, “Full Equality in a Free 
Society,” (reprinted here in full) 
a philosophy and a program for 
Jewish action which has guided 
the Congress ever since. There 
Pekelis argued that the Congress 
was more than a “defense agency” 
and that an organization which 
limited itself to fighting anti- 
Semitism could not foster the cre- 
ative survival of the people. Pekelis 
stressed the importance of action 
by Jews and not merely in their 
behalf, action openly and boldly 
proclaimed, not concealed behind 
a non-sectarian “front”, action 
against all racism and not merely 
anti-Semitism. Above all he em- 
phasized the importance of fight- 
ing side by side with all liberal 
groups, even in unpopular causes, 
challenging the Jewish isolation- 
ism of his day. 

For Pekelis, Jewish distinctive- 
ness was as important as Jewish 
equality and Judaism more than 
a religious belief. He argued that 
to preserve itself the Jewish group 
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must act as a group. American 
jews, he pointed out “will find 
more reasons for taking an affirma- 
ive attitude towards their being 
jews, if they are shown that as 
Jews, as members of an organized 
jewish movement, they are part 
nd parcel of a great American 
ind human force working for a 
better world.” Through such 


es the Jewish interest in the 


jewish community would be cata- 
lyzed. ““Jewishness,” he concluded, 
“must be more than the recogni- 
tion of a bond imposed from with- 
out. It must be the assertion of a 
bond felt from within.” 

To a lawyer, this essay is espe- 
dally provocative in the numer- 
ous tactical suggestions he made 
for the struggle against job bias, 
the quota system in education, the 
“restricted” resort and group 
defamation. This manual in law 


lind social action was given a 


philosophical and constitutional 
foundation in another paper re- 
printed in this volume under the 
title “Private Governments.” 

His thesis was simple yet pro- 
found. Anti-Semitism in America 
comes, by and large, not from 
governmental agencies but from 


medical schools, real estate boards 
or large industry. These groups, 
though exercising functions 
which in other countries are con- 
trolled by governments, are free 
in this country from constitu- 
tional restraints which are imposed 
only against government. To com- 
bat the discriminatory practices of 


r and fia sh of economic power; 
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legal concepts are needed and 
Pekelis outlined a plan for a legal 
attack on such non-governmental 
discrimination. 

Some of his ideas have come to 





their 


brilliant fruition. Restrictive cov- 


oldly nants designed to bar the sale or 
hind fccupancy of land by Negroes, 
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or other “objectionable” 
minorities were once deemed im- 
pervious to legal attack, but the 
Supreme Court has recently held 
that court enforcement of such 
covenants is a form of “state ac- 
tion” and hence forbidden by the 
Constitution. 

Pekelis argued in his brief op- 
posing the segregation of Latin- 
American school children (an ex- 
cerpt of which is reprinted by 





Prof. Konvitz), that in determin- 
ing what was “physically equal” 
the intangible opinions of the com- 
munity are as important as the 
size of classrooms or the salaries 
of teachers. This view, first articu- 
lated by Pekelis and developed 
thereafter by the American Jewish 
Congress, was adopted by the 
Solicitor General of the United 
States in a much-heralded brief 
filed with the United States Su- 
preme Court and largely responsi- 
ble for the holding of that Court 
last June that the reputation of a 
Negro law school must be con- 
sidered in determining whether it 
is equal to that of a “white” school. 

In his little essay entitled 
“Group Sanctions Against Racism” 
Pekelis urged the Jewish com- 
munity to prevent defamation by 
such “respectable” and powerful 
institutions as the New York Daily 
News. He denounced private ef- 
forts to induce advertisers to with- 
draw their support as not only 
illegal but unwise and argued that 
a publicly-proclaimed boycott 
would not only withstand legal 
attack but would attract support. 
Such a public boycott, he stated, 
“transforms a base conspiracy con- 
demned by law into a trial by 
public opinion protected by the 
charter of freedom.” 

But Pekelis could persuade only 
the American Jewish Congress of 
the soundness of his views and 
without the support of the other 
Jewish organizations his plans for 
a public boycott failed. Instead, 
AJCongress turned to the Federal 
Communications Commission and 
urged it to deny the Daily News 
the FM license it was seeking, on 
the ground that the News was 
anti-Semitic. The famous brief he 
submitted to the FCC, in which 
he argued eloquently that the 
FCC’s duty to scrutinize the edi- 
torial and news columns of the 
News involved no compromise with 
the principle of freedom of the 
press, is reprinted in part in this 
volume. 

The United States Supreme 
Court fascinated this European 
lawyer. While still in law school 
he was addressing letters to the 
Chief Justice urging an annual 
review of its work, intended for 
laymen, which would interpret 
the decisions of the Court and 
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place them in their socio-economic 
context. His essay, “The Case for 
a Jurisprudence of Welfare” shows 
how quickly he had reached an 
understanding of the role of 
American judges, their compara- 
tive freedom to shape the course 
of the law and with it American 
life, their confessed fallibility and 
their quest for extra-legal guid- 
ance. His characteristic boldness 
and brilliance were again manifest. 
Instead of attempting to conceal 
the real motivations of judicial be- 
havior by the mask that they were 
merely following judicial prece- 
dents, he urged judges to let hu- 
man welfare be their guide and to 
reveal in their opinions how they 
conceived they were serving that 
welfare. Here, too, Pekelis was so 
far in advance of his time that his 
plea. fell on deaf ears. 

One essay is unfortunately not 
reprinted here—Pekelis’ plan for a 
constitution for Israel. This pro- 
posal, circulated confidentially 
among Zionist groups, was written 
before Israel was established, when 
the Jews in Palestine constituted 
a minority of the population. He 
devised an elaborate system of 
communal representation, designed 
to prevent the Arab majority 
from riding roughshod over the 
Jewish community. Among the 
technical devices he suggested were 
a series of constitutional provisions 
not capable of amendment except 
with the consent of both groups. 

Rereading these stimulating es- 
says one marvels anew at the man 
who took everyone by storm, of 
the dedicated person who lavished 
his great gifts upon his people, of 
the warm affectionate friend and 
counselor, and one’s grief is re- 
newed that such a man should 
have been stricken in his prime. 
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Dispassionateness 
Tempered With Bias 


The Struggle for Palestine, by J. 
C. Hurewitz, Norton, 404 pp., 
$6.00. 


HIs BOOK is a detailed chronicle 
of Palestine politics from 1936 
to 1947: that is, from the Arab 
revolt that caused Britain to de- 
clare the Palestine mandate “un- 
workable” till after the British 
left Palestine following the UN 
decision to partition the country. 
The book differs from many of 
the overlapping accounts of its 
subject in the English language 
in two respects: first, in devoting 
attention to political developments 
in the Arab and Jewish commu- 
nities as well as to the interna- 
tional aspects of the subject; then, 
also, in adopting an avowedly “‘dis- 
passionate” rather than a “parti- 
san” attitude. 

The book is a compact, dense, 
yet easily written reference guide 
to a crucial period in Palestine 
history. As such, it serves a use- 
ful purpose. But in his deter- 
mined pursuit of dispassionateness 
Dr. Hurewitz failed the reader as 
a historian. 

The role of historian implies 
the imaginative reconstruction of 
what really happened, what causes 
or factors or fatality produced the 
phenomena described in the his- 
torian’s report. This can only be 
read in Dr. Hurewitz’s book be- 
tween the lines. 

What Dr. Hurewitz refers to 
as a dispassionate attitude includes 
not only the accepted devices of 
avoiding judgments of praise and 
blame and all emotionally tinged 
expressions. It also involves a spe- 
cific bias, which is not openly 
avowed and defended, but crops 
out in characteristic details that 
suggest what sort of history of 
the period Dr. Hurewitz might 
have written, if he had wished. 

To mention a few items: Dr. 
Hurewitz systematically follows 
the conventional usage of Arab 
and British propaganda in referring 
to “Arab-Zionist” and “British- 
Zionist” differences and “Zionist” 
aspirations, rather than to “Arab- 
Jewish” and “British-Jewish” dif- 
ferences and “Jewish” aspirations 
in Palestine. If such a distinction 


between the political movement 
and the whole people is important 
for objective writing, it should be 
employed consistently. But Dr. 
Hurewitz has no similar label dis- 
tinguishing between the’ Arab 
leadership and people, nor does he 
refer to a “Zionist-Colonial Office” 
conflict. Of course, such phrases 
would stand out at once as unusual 
amid the current writings of the 
“Middle East experts” on Pales- 
tine, but if objectivity were. the 
reason for consistently underscor- 
ing the difference between “Zion- 
ist” and “Jew,” the equally signi- 
ficant differences elsewhere should 
be given equal emphasis. Instead, 
Dr. Hurewitz takes pains repeated- 
ly to stress that the Arab nation- 
alist leadership, and specifically the 
Husseinis, enjoyed the confidence 
of the bulk of Palestine Arabs. 
In general, in the few cases 
where Dr. Hurewitz departs from 
his rule of not passing judgment 
on events, it is frequently to give 
expression to abstract approval of 
some position taken by Arab na- 
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tionalists in Palestine. “They 
rested their case,” he tells us, “on 
the McMahon pledge of 1915 to 
the Sharif of Mecca and on what 
were termed the ‘natural’ right 
of ‘actual and long-standing pos- 
session’ and the ‘political’ right 
of the Wilsonian doctrine of self- 
determination. What the Arabs 
called their natural and _ political 
rights were sound democratic 
principles and constituted incon- 
trovertible arguments.” With re- 
gard to the Jews, Dr. Hurewitz 
shows his dispassionateness in quite 
a different manner. He simply 
omits to tell the reader what the 
“Jewish case” was. 

Dr. Hurewitz’s studied consid- 
eration for the sensibilities of Arab 
nationalist leaders goes to odious 
extremes in the case of Haj Amin 
el Husseini the “Grand Mufti.” 
As is well-known, the Mufti has 
been accused of soliciting as a poli- 
tical favor from the Germans that 
Jews from the Balkans should be 
sent (as they, in fact, were sent), 
to the Polish murder factories in- 
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stead of being allowed to save 
their lives in Palestine. Dr. Hure- 
witz cites enough of the pertinent 
literature to prove that he is aware 
of these charges. But his explicit 
remarks in the text are phrased 
so evasively that no reader could 
guess the actual nature of the 
charges against the Mufti. If Dr. 
Hurewitz doubts the reliability of 
the documents in question, he 
should say so. If, on the other 
hand, he regards solicitation of 
mass murder as excusable in the 
case of an Oriental nationalist, 
that too is a position that should 
be openly defended. To deal with 
such a matter by suppression or 
slurring over of relevant facts re- 
duces his report to something less 
than reliable chronicle. 

The underlying position that 
Hurewitz appears to hold is not, 
as one might imagine, a pro-Arab 
one. Despite his abstract approval 
of nationalist principles, actually 
he indicates a belief that “higher 
interests” are involved: namely 
the interests of Western democ- 
racy, the interests of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. These 
interests he apparently accepts as 
ultimately valid and conclusive, 
and if he had written a history, 
it would be in terms of success or 
failure of Palestine politics to con- 
form with them. He makes the 
reader feel that, after all, neither 
Jews nor Arabs are of much ac- 
count in Palestine, that they 
seem to have determined the fate 
of the country only because the 
British and Americans perversely 
neglected to work in harmony and 
order things rationally to their 
own advantage. If Britain had 
encouraged the “moderates” and 
taken a “firm line,” if United 
States policy had not been “vacil- 
lating,” then some sort of bi-na- 
tionalist Dominion in the British 
Commonwealth might have em- 
erged. This is the general view- 
point that is allowed to be seen 
in the vague hints of the history 
Dr. Hurewitz might have written. 

It is, of course, a viewpoint far 
easier to defend by implication and 
non-formulation than by open 
historical analysis. But only in the 
latter way could anything really 
worthwhile have resulted from Dr. 
Hurewitz’s researches. 

' BEN HALPERN 
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Three Who Were There 


NEW STAR IN THE NEAR 
EAST by Kenneth Bilby. 
Doubleday $3.50. 


Kenneth Bilby, foreign corres- 
pondent for the New York Her- 
ald Tribune during the exciting 
days of Israel’s war for independ- 
ence, has written a book on that 
period that is competent and con- 
scientious as well. It is a good 
reporter’s notebook to which has 
been added the first person singu- 
lar and the author’s analyses of the 
complex situation in both external 
and internal politics. He bends in 
all directions to be objective to- 
ward everyone and everything, 
and it is easy to see that he is not 
a person to be easily convinced 
toward a partisan stand. His sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the new 
state of Israel which finally em- 
erges toward the end of the book 
is, therefore, all the more con- 
vincing for the reader has the 
feeling that it has been well 
earned. Though this book is neces- 
sarily within the rather limited 
scope to which a working foreign 
correspondent is confined in time 
and depth, it is extremely interest- 
ing from the point of view of “‘the 
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man who had to be shown.” Ken- 
neth Bilby, obviously the possessor 
of a keen, inquiring mind, was as 
eager to learn the Arab point of 
view as the Jewish one, and his 
many excursions across the battle 
lines for interviews with Glubb 
Pasha, the English commander of 
the Jordan army as well as the 
ruling potentate of Jordan, make 
fascinating reading. 


* * * 

ISRAEL REVISITED by Ralph 
McGill. Tupper and Love. 
$2.00. 

Ralph McGill’s book, Israel 

Revisited, is a slender work 


of scarcely more than one hun- 
dred pages equally divided among 
a series of short sketches written 
in 1946 and another series writ- 
ten after a second visit in the 
Spring of 1950 and presumably 
published in the front page col- 
umn of The Atlanta Constitution 
of which he is the editor. Mr. 
McGill looks at Israel and its peo- 
ple from a Southerner’s point of 
view and finds much there to be 
admired—particularly among the 
pioneering farmers. Well-meaning 
and innocuous, the chief fault of 
this little volume is that it tends 
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to be hurried—the impressions of 

a newspaperman with a deadline 

to meet rather than the considered 

observations of a bookman. Yet, 
the author has a strong apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of the country 
and an interest in its historical 
connections which give the book 
interest and a certain vitality. The 
reader is left with the feeling that 

Ralph McGill enjoyed visiting and 

revisiting Israel. 

* * % 

WATCH FOR THE MORNING 
by Thomas Sugrue. Harper. 
$3.50. 

As a prominent Catholic lay- 
man, Mr. Sugrue’s findings on the 
status of the Catholic Church in 
the Jewish state of Israel are ex- 
tremely timely and authoritative. 
Though they form only a minor 
part of his book, they should lay 
to rest once and for all the canard 
of anti-Catholicism which the 
author investigated on his own and 
found to be untrue. Sugrue mani- 
fests an amazing amount of sym- 
pathy for the Jewish cause and 
it is surprising to find him por- 
traying some of his Catholic co- 
religionists to disadvantage in 
their relations with the new Jew- 
state. He found the Holy Places 
admirably guarded by the Israeli 
army, some of whose soldiers he 
seemed to admire more than the 
priests who administered them. 

The major part of the book is 
devoted to a number of personali- 
ties whom Sugrue encountered in 
his residence in Jerusalem and in 
his travels. They are vivid people 
and Sugrue seems to like them very 
much though they hail from 
many different walks of life and 
hold varying viewpoints. His ac- 
count of the siege of Jerusalem 
is first rate. It gives one a sense of 
immediacy and suspense that is 
all too often lacking in second- 
hand reports. 

The book begins with a particu- 
larly fine, poetic passage which 
tells a moving and typical story 
as well. Scattered throughout the 
book are highly personalized, lyric 
interpretations of the times and 
the people that rise above the 
mundane and add a touch of mys- 
ticism to the blood and gore and 
anxiety of the prosaic struggle 
of war and siege. 
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THE COURT JEW, by Selma 
Stern, Jewish Publication So- 
ciety, pp. 312, $4.00. 


THis work Is a description of the 

economic activities, political 
significance, and cultural and so- 
cial characteristics of Jewish mer- 
chants in the service of Central 
European Courts in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Since the Nazi research institutes 
gave special attention to such 
figures as the famous Jud Suess 
for purposes of anti-Semitic prop- 
aganda, the book has obvious apo- 
logetic overtones. However, the 
defensive element is relatively mi- 
nor for the author’s real interest 
lies elsewhere. She devotes herself 
to analyzing the part played by 
the Court Jew in the mercantilist 
policy of absolutist rulers who 
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fostered early capitalism and com- 
bated traditional guild privileges, 
She also gives a lively picture of 
the ambivalent social and cultural 
tendencies among the Court Jews, 
their adoption of the contempo- 
rary Gentile baroque style and 
manners while at the same time 
they remained representative and 
leading Jews. There are sugges- 
tive comparisons between the 
Court Jews and the later genera- 
tions of the enlightenment among 
Jews. Since her sources are main- 
ly German, the author is stronger 
in her analysis of the Court Jew 
in Gentile Society than in portray- 
ing his role in the Jewish commu- 
nity. Altogether the book is a 
very able and striking account of 
a fascinating subject and epoch. 


B.H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





South African Jews 


Dear Sir: 


Diffident as I am to enter upon 
newspaper polemics, I feel that 
Mr. C. C. Aronsfeld’s article ‘Pre- 
dicament in South Africa,” pub- 
lished in your November issue, 
calls for some comment. 

Mr. Aronsfeld writes from Lon- 
don without first-hand knowledge 
of the South African position, and 
his article bears unmistakable evi- 
dence of the fact that he writes 
from report rather than personal 
experience. I do not wish to imply 
that he has been careless about his 
facts; on the contrary his article 
reflects a close study of the press 
and other reports, and is relatively 
free of the rather sweeping state- 
ments about South Africa which 
he has made in the past. Never- 
theless, it is a report at second- 
hand, with the inevitable short- 
comings of such a report. 


It must be admitted at once that 
the failure of the Nationalist Party 
in the Transvaal Province to re- 
peal its twelve-year old ban on 
Jewish membership is deplorable, 
and that it is not easily reconcil- 
able with the absence of such a ban 
in the Cape and other Provinces, 
or with the Government’s declara- 
tion of a policy of non-discrimina- 
tion in regard to all sections of the 
European population. Yet it would 
be wrong to attach too little weight 
to the fact that the Government 
has honored that declaration dur- 
ing the two-and-a-half years since 
it came into power, and that many 
important elements within the 
Nationalist Party itself are anxious 
to see the ban removed, even 
though, thus far, they have not 
carried the day. 

What one finds chiefly unsatis- 
factory is the general tone of Mr. 
Aronsfeld’s article. He conveys 
the impression that the Jewish 
question is a live issue for the 
Malan Government, in much the 
same way as its non-European 
policy. That is not the case. More- 
over, I believe that, in directly 
corelating Nationalist attitudes to 
the Jews with the Nationalist anti- 


color policies, he is also wide of 
the mark. 

This may seem to American 
readers to be a strange contention, 
but it must be stressed that in 
certain respects the South African 
situation is unique. One can im- 
mediately admit that the true lib- 
eral must be as free from color 
prejudice as from anti-Jewish prej- 
udice. On the other hand, one 
has to recognize that differentia- 
tion on the ground of color has 
been traditional to South Africans 
of almost all political complexions 
for two centuries and more. By 
equating anti-color with anti-Jew- 
ish prejudice one can therefore be 
led into altogether erroneous in- 
ferences. 

In writing thus, I must not be 
taken as expressing any views on 
the general policies of the Nation- 
alist Government. I am confining 
myself to the specific point raised 
by Mr. Aronsfeld, namely the at- 
titude of Dr. Malan and the Na- 
tionalist Party towards South Afri- 
can Jewry. 

G. SARON 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


We cannot share Mr. Saron’s 
view that in “corelating (South 
African) Nationalist attitudes to 
the Jews with the Nationalist anti- 
color policies” Mr. Aronsfeld was 
“wide of the mark.” Discrimna- 
tory racial policies are organically 
the same even if they are applied 


with varying degrees of intensity 
to different groups. Mr. Saron’s 
view is not as “strange” to Ameri- 
can readers as he appears to think. 
In large parts of the United States 
too, “differentiation on the ground 
of color has been traditional .. . 
to almost all political complexions” 
for a long time. There are even 
Jews in some southern States who 
maintain that the virulent anti- 
Negro discriminations must not in 
any way be linked to the milder 
distaste for Jews. This attitude is 
thus not limited to South Africa. 
We do not share it in the United 
States; we cannot approve it in 
South Africa. 
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Activity - Sociability - Education 
Fraternal Protection | 
and a full Labor Zionist Program 


— these are the foundation-stones on 


which FARBAND has built its program 
of service to our people, our community, 
our country and the individual member 


and his family; 

these are the principles which FAR- 
BAND has strived throughout the 40 
years of its existence to translate into 
concrete achievements in America and 
in Israel; 


these are the pillars on which rest 


F ARBAND’S leadership and reputation 


as “the most progressive Jewish frater- 
nal order in America”; 


these are the things which every intel- 
ligent progressive American Jew needs 
for his own fulfillment and for the en- 
richment of his own life; 


these are the things which FARBAND 
offers you. 
® 
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Branches throughout the United States and Caneda. 


Membership open to men and women 
From 18 to 60 years of age. 





IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 





An opportunity to do your bit 
for Israel, the Histadrut, the 
American Jewish Community 
and our people everywhere; 


A program of Jewish action in- 
tegrated with progressive so- 
cial action in our own country 
and on the world arena; 


Warm comradeship in a con- 
genial, Jewishly-motivated and 
Israeli inspired environment; 


Interesting educational, social 
and fraternal activities; 


Cooperative insurance benefits 
and services for yourself .and 
family ; 


YOU WILL FIND THEM ALL 


ONLY IN FARBAND! 
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Your Place is in— 


rhand 


Labor Zionist Order 





Telephone: ORegon 3-9500 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 

















